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THE PROSPECT OF DEMOCRACY. 


T is only a few years ago since Democracy was a “ word of 
fear,” which writers were forbidden to pronounce, as some- 
thing almost profane or indecorous; and now we are already 
accustomed to the term. You can hardly open a newspaper 
without meeting it; it expresses the dominant idea of leading 
articles and platform speeches. The coming of the Democracy 
is invited, or feared, or simply prophesied; it is no longer 
denied, or spoken of with bated breath, or hustled away into a 
corner. If it be the skeleton in our cupboard, the cupboard 
door has been opened and the skeleton displayed, and it is not 
now considered a point of good manners to disavow the 
existence of any such entity at all. To Mr. Carlyle, Democracy 
is the perilous, or rather the fatal, sweep towards the Falls of 
Niagara, in which we are all doomed to perish; to Mr. Grant 
Daff it is the natural consequence of a nation’s increasing riches 
and power, and of the larger participation of the masses in the 
education and the privileges once belonging almost exclusively 
to wealth. But, whether in the way of reprobation or approval, 
nobody any longer doubts that Democracy is the one great fact 
of the future which must inevitably be met. Perhaps the 
most hopeful feature of our present mood is the simple circum- 
stance that we have the courage to acknowledge the issue, and 
are no longer guilty of the contemptible cowardice of shutting 
our eyes, and pretending that we can see nothing in the 
distance in any way different from the road we have traversed. 
The fact is that the political education of Europe during the 
last twenty years has pointed in one direction, and in one only, 
though it is only very recently that the tendency has been rightly 
apprehended. ‘Twenty years ago, the reign of Louis Philippe 
in France was hastening to its close. The Government of 
the “ Citizen King ” was one which had conferred some services 
on France; but it was essentially a class Government—the 
creature of a revolution, yet based on a very limited suffrage 
—the apotheosis of middle-class ideas, of middle-class 
harrowness, of the pettiness of the counter and the vul- 
garity of the Bourse. In the latter months of 1847, the 
vast army of French democracy, with its generosity and 
tg exaggerations, its idealism and its violence, its cosmo- 
Politan sympathies and its vanity, was knocking at the door 
of the Constitution, loudly demanding admission; and in the 
‘arly months of 1848 it forced its way into the jealously- 
guarded inclosure, and opened a new epoch in the history of 
rope. At that period, the condition of the Continental 
‘ountries, with but few exceptions, was little better than that 
of slavery. The principles of the Holy Alliance lay like a 
and of iron on the life of nations. Austria and Russia were 
‘he head gaolers who kept the people in subjection from north 


south, and from east to west; and Prussia might always | 


reckoned upon as an auxiliary whenever any help was 
required. Italy was struggling fiercely but ineffectually 
“gainst her oppressors, and over the greater part of Europe 
‘ “re was the repose either of despondency or of expectation. 
¢ French revolation of February, 1848, broke up thatrepose as 


With the outburst of a voleano, and the world has never been 


strong reaction, the forces set in motion at that eventful 


Gate have never ceased to operate upon the character of 


® European system. The Legislative Assembly of the 


® same since then; for, although we had a reaction, and a | 
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French Republic, denying its own origin, re-established 
a restricted suffrage; but the coup-d’état restored the vote to 
the entire manhood of France, and it is unquestionable 
that herein has lain the great strength of the Emperor 
Napoleon, in the midst of many errors and much objectionable 
policy. Italy, crushed in 1849, started into fresh life in 1859; 
and if was assuredly from democratic hands that Victor 
Emmanuel received his crown as monarch of the whole Penin- 
sula. Austria, which even ten years ago had no Parliament 
whatever, is now obliged to call to her aid an Assembly which 
almost rivals that of France in the breadth of suffrage creating 
it, and which is already making large strides on the path 
of popular rule. Prussia prevailed last year, and is now 
organizing Germany, for the simple reason that she adopted a 
popular idea, and frankly accepted the people as her allies. 
Even in Russia, the emancipation of the serfs looks like an 
advance in the same direction; and it might, perhaps, not be 
very dangerous to prophesy that in fifty years’ time all Europe 
will be, not Republican or Cossack, but Monarchical, and in a 
certain sort Democratical. For it is one remarkable feature of 
the political developments of the last few years that, in pro- 
portion as the people have become strong, Republicanism has 
grown weak. Wherever monarchs have had the sense to place 
themselves at the head of their peoples, and to give them 
full political rights, monarchy has been more than tolerated 
—it has become popular. The populace seem instinctively to 
feel that Republicanism in the old world has a habit of ranning 
into a kind of intellectual aristocracy, or cliqueism, and they 
perceive that the old form of monarchy may become again, as 
in primitive times, an intense and concentrated expression of 
the national life. 

The course of events in America since 1861 has also had the 
effect of bringing into prominent notice the enormous reserve of 
power that belongs to Democracy, and the extraordinary force 
of genius which it is capable of developing in periods of supreme 
national trial. Whatever the rights or wrongs of that stupendous 
quarrel, it is certain that Democracy won, and that the prin- 
ciple of oligarchy was the real bubble which burst in the conten- 
tion. The civil war has resulted in the endowment of a semi- 
civilized race with all the rights and powers of American freedom ; 
and, although we think it might have been better if the 
negro could have been trained in the ways of liberty before he 
received the responsible gift of the suffrage, it is pvident that 
the current of events set too strongly in the channel of complete 
enfranchisement to permit of resistance. We have not yet 
shot the gulf which, in Mr. Carlyle’s opinion, is waiting for us ; 
but America has already passed over the rapids, and it is reassur- 
ing to find that she is not utterly submerged. It is these examples 
from the Continent of Europe and from America that have ren- 
dered some change in the institutions of England inevitable. 
When Frenchmen, when Italians, when Austrians, when negroes, 
are taking into their own hands the destinies of their respective 
States, it is felt that the mass of Englishmen can no longer be 
excluded from the councils of the nation. The Derby-Disraeli 
Reform Bill of last session is the result of the new state of 
things visible all round the political horizon of Christen- 
dom. Notwithstanding its faults, it really expresses the feel- 
ing, now becoming general even in cautious and Conservative 


England, that the day of restricted suffrages, of class 
jealousy, of aristocratical government, is at an end. Denied 
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a reasonable satisfaction, that feeling might become dangerous ; 
but it is to the credit of all parties that they have recognised 
its legitimacy, and met it in a spirit of compromise. Such a 
bill would not have been possible ten years ago, or even 
five years ago. Five years ago, Democracy was on its 
trial in America, and the result was doubtful; Austria 
was dallying with reaction, and Germany had not yet asserted 
itself against the traditions of 1815. Even last year, Mr. 
Lowe found it easy enough to persuade the House of Commons 
against the very moderate measure of Mr. Gladstone. Where 
were the Adullamites this session? Clean borne away before 
the sweep and stress of an overwhelming necessity. Lord 
Palmerston himself would probably have been unable to cope 
with the force of these new ideas; and it was generally agreed 
upon for some years before his death that he was the last 
buttress of the old political system. In 1866, Mr, Lowe could 
calmly tell the country what frightful judgments would ensue 
if it yielded to the seductions of the democratic syren: in 1867, 
he could only utter one wild shriek of despair, and give up 
all for lost. In plain truth, however, there has been a vast 
amount of melodramatic speaking and writing about the Reform 
Bill of 1867. It will not land us in Democracy, but it is 
certainly a step towards that goal. We shall do well 
to bear this fact in mind, for it shows what we have 
to prepare for. The question may be settled for the 
next five-and-twenty or thirty years, but it is not settled for 
ever. ‘There must be another advance in the next generation, 
and we know beforehand what that further advance will take 
us to. It will take us to manhood suffrage, to electoral dis- 
tricts, and to a predominant House of Commons. With an 
uneducated people, such as we have now, this might be a 
danger; and it will therefore be the first duty of the new 
Parliament to train the coming generation to the fair humanities 
of knowledge, that it may be equal to the work which will 
devolve on it. Let us hope also that many of the more vexa- 
tious questions now embittering the relations of the several 
classes will be settled or ameliorated before the coming of that 
day when the Democracy will be the chief power in Britain ;— 
that the poor will be less grievously poor—that the possession 
of land will be less the luxury of a few. If the aristocracy 
are no longer to be the chief element in the British Constitution, 
it will be well that their exclusive powers shall be gradually 
given up, and not forcibly annulled. As a leisurely and cul- 
tivated class, setting a refined standard of manners to the rest 
of the community, the English aristocracy may yet occupy a 
useful position ; but, as a political force, it is impossible not to 
see that their day is approaching its end, and it is the wisest 
course to recognise the fact, and prepare for the inevitable 
change. 

Other changes in the future may be expected in the progress 
of time, though probably they will not be immediate. It is 
doubtful whether party government will be as powerful in 
England as it has been from 1688 to the present day. The 
strange confusion and disruption of parties caused by the events 
of last session may be the forerunner of a political condition in 
which the old transmitted lines of demarcation will be greatly 
softened, and in time perhaps wholly obliterated. We will not 
pretend to regard this with any great gravity or regret. 
Undoubtedly, party government has had an important influence 
in the foundation and development of English liberties; un- 
doubtedly, it is ‘right that it should still be maintained for 
the next generation or two; but it has hitherto been a rude 
contrivance, indicating a sectional and to some extent feudal 
condition of affairs. It presupposed and has perpetuated the 
monopoly of power in the hands of a few rival chiefs of 
ancient families; and, though this worked fairly enough in 
some respects for awhile, it had its attendant evils, and was at 
any rate a state of tutelage which the nation is almost certain 
to outgrow when the great subjects of contention have been 
settled. Party government is class government; class govern- 
ment is aristocratic government; and aristocratic government 
is passing away. A more popular suffrage is the solvent in 
which narrow distinctions and petty jealousies are not unlikely, 
in some coming age, to melt into a higher and a broader 
national life. Greater powers of initiative on the part of the 
Crown, and a larger privilege of control on the part of the 
people, are probably the two main features of the political 
future to which we are now committed. 


THE INSURRECTIONS IN ITALY. 


Dr. Mannino has just dealt England a back-handed blow, 
For the last thirty years, says the Archbishop, she has been 
preaching sedition, and she is now reaping the result. We 


—————=== 
presume the “storm over our heads,” of which Dr. Mannin 
speaks, is the Fenian rebellion, though we fancied that Trish 
insurrections were not of such recent origin as he seems to 
think. Now it is a bad cause which has to be bolstered up 
with false analogies; and in comparing the Fenian movement 
to the insurrections now being urged in Italy, the Archbisho 
has made use of one of those slightly-disingenuous arguments 
which have too often been used against the supposed enemies 
of the Church. Rebellion, as the Archbishop knows, is one of 
the common rights of mankind; but it rests its legality on 
there being a fair assumption of success in the event of the 
effort being made. The Fenians can have no such assump- 
tion; the Italians have. An insurrection in Rome js the 
attempt of a small portion of a nation to achieve union with 
the main body and the general interests of the nation; it jg 
certain to be successful; it is unlikely to cause much, if any, 
shedding of blood. An insurrection in Ireland is the effort of 
a portion of a nation to achieve dismemberment ; it is utterly 
hopeless ; it can only result in useless slaughter, and therefore 
takes the form of a blind, bloody, and aimless revenge, The 
cases are so dissimilar that it is merely absurd to look upon 
the risings in Ireland, which date from the last century, as q 
sort of Providential retribution for our having sympathized 
with the cause of Italian unity and freedom. ‘There is, after 
all, a great deal of sound sense in Dr. Johnson’s theory, that 
when a sovereign becomes bad enough, his people always 
become strong enough to remove him, without those outward 
incentives to sedition which Dr. Manning so much dreads, 
“In no Government,” he tells Sir Adam Ferguson, “ can power 
be abused long. Mankind will not bear it. If a sovereign 
oppresses his people to a great degree, they will rise and cut 
off his head.” The Archbishop seems to hint that if we had 
connived at the anachronism of the Pope’s Government, and 
preached loyalty to the Holy See to the people of Rome, we 
should have given no excuse to the Fenians for rising 
against the Queen. The force of Ultramontane logic can no 
further go. 

The conflicting telegrams which come to us from Florence and 
Rome leave only one thing plain, which is, that the movements 
of the insurgents are widening their area, and being prosecuted 
independently of the re-arrest of Garibaldi. It is said that 
Menotti Garibaldi is at their head; but at all events it is clear 
that the insurrection is not merely a wild rising, without either 
definite aim or plan of attack. The simultaneous inroads into 
the Papal territory in the neighbourhood of Bagnorea, Valen- 
tano, and Frosinone, seem to have been temporarily successful 
in breaking up the Papal troops, and also, according to the 
Florentine telegrams, in defeating them at each of the three 
points. But a telegram from Rome, on the other hand, asserts 
that at Bagnorea the insurgents were severely worsted ; while 
later intelligence from Florence admits that the insurrectionists 
had evacuated Bagnorea. All accounts agree, however, as t0 
the rapid increase of the numbers of the insurgents. They 
are divided into three bands, and, in the province of Viterbo 
especially, are being daily joined by large numbers of the 
population. Volunteers, also, continue to flock to the Papal 
frontier, endeavouring to enter the Roman territory, and Jol 
the already constituted forces. It is more than probable that 
decisive action has by this time commenced; and that the 
Italian troops, concentrated on the frontier, may have been 
induced to reveal their secret instructions by the course which 
events have taken. It is singular to know, however, that 
while all the Papal territory is in commotion, Rome hers¢! 
is sunk in lethargy. There has hitherto been not the 
slightest indication of any sympathy on the part of the 
Roman people with those efforts which are being made, without 
her walls, to secure her liberation. Before charging the 
Roman people, however, with either pusillanimity oF indit- 
ference, we must first be assured that their present quietude 18 
not a stroke of policy. If Rome rises she must rise at one 
and for ever. In the mean time her peacefulness has reassw'™” 
the Pope, who has taken no oppressive measures to insure the 
loyalty of the capital. He has declared his intention 2 
remaining in Rome in defiance of all the political convulsions 
which may rage around him, believing, as Archbishop Manning 
said, that “there is above the atmosphere of politics, 4 ae 
power, of which they [human and political events} are tas 
secondary causes,” and trusting, doubtless, that the os 
power will be exercised on his especial behalf. The pep a 
Rome may be waiting to learn the result of the outer ag 7 
between the Papal troops and the insurgents before pd 
finally recommend the Pope to take refuge in \ pon 
Madrid; but their vacillation, so far as we in England Tt 

is placing their friends in an embarrassing position. Ha ~ 
| risen at once in conjunction with the insurgents who en 
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the Papal territory last week, there is no doubt whatever that | 


the revolution might have been accomplished peacefully and 
almost bloodlessly ; while the assertion of the popular will in | 
such a marked manner would for ever have deprived the French | 
Emperor of an excuse for perpetuating in Rome a Government 
which the people of Rome abhor. 

The Roman question is likely to be productive of a serious 
difficulty in another respect. The breach between the Gari- 
paldian and the Ministerial parties is daily becoming wider. 
At this moment Garibaldi has far more of the sympathy of 
the Italian people than is possessed by Victor Emmanuel, who | 
has lost much of his former prestige. We hope, for the sake 
of everybody concerned, that the wild words recently uttered in | 
London by Ricciotti Garibaldi—so wild and abusive of the 
King were they that they could not be printed in the morning 

apers—were not authorized by his father, or by the party 
which his father represents. Impulse must be hereditary in 
the Garibaldi family; and it is possible that the young man 
was led by the excitement of a public meeting to over-state his 
contempt for and loathing of “Il Re Galantuomo.” Now, as 
we have formerly remarked, that will be a sad day for Italy 
when Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel come into open conflict 
with each other. At present the rupture between Garibaldi 
and the Ministry is sufficiently great ; and Rattazzi is not likely 
to be conciliated by being addressed as “ the man whose name 
is a disgrace to Italy.” This phrase, used in the proclamation | 
which Garibaldi sent from Caprera immediately after he had 
been conveyed thither for the second time, should be a sufficient 
reply to those who have not scrupled, during the past fortnight, 
to hint that the whole ceremony of the arrest of Garibaldi was | 
a farce got up between himself and the Italian Government. 
A minister will suffer a good deal in order to pacify rebellious 
opposition, and give him a chance of working financial reforms; | 
but he will certainly draw the line at being stigmatized as the 
disgrace of the country he is trying to serve—stigmatized, too, | 
by the very man whom the country is most ready to believe. 
Rattazzi, following out the clear course of his duty, has more 
than once been made the scapegoat of unavoidable political 
crises; and in this complication it is likely he will again be 
martyrized. For a breach between Garibaldi and the Ministry 
is healable by the removal of the Ministry; and this is 
the loop-hole of escape always left for Victor Emmanuel, 
provided the King does not himself come into personal 
antagonism with Garibaldi. It is time that the Roman 
question were placed on a different basis from that which it 
now occupies. It is a disgrace to almost every one concerned 
init. It isnot avery noble thing for the Pope to acknowledge 
that he is kept in his uneasy chair only through French in- 
fluence; it is not a very noble thing for Italy to acknowledge 
that, but for fear of France, she would remove this blot from 
her national character, and would never have committed the 
ingratitude of making her best patriot a prisoner; it is not a | 
very noble thing for France to know that she alone is per- 
petuating a political blunder, causing infinite discontent 
among the unwilling subjects of the Pope, and involving a 
young kingdom, whom she has helped to set upright, in end- 
less difficulties. Rumours have for some time past been current 
of a proposed settlement founded on a revision of the September | 
Convention. According to one of these arrangements, Italy 
will militarily occupy all the Papal territory, except Rome, during 
the Pope’s life. At his death the seat of the Italian Govern- 
ment will be removed to Rome, which will then be formally 
declared the capital of the monarchy. If some such compromise 
be not effected, it is to be feared that the growing discontent of 
the Italian people with the present state of affairs may in the 
end force the Government into definite action and compel it to 
break the Convention. But before popular enthusiasm has 
Produced such a crisis, it is possible that political combinations 
outside of Italy will give her the opportunity she has long 
coveted without necessitating any such breach of good faith; for 
it must never be forgotten that Italy can furnish an immense 
army if only her ally will contribute the money required for its 
Support, and that her assistance will be eagerly sought for in 

® event of a quarrel between France and Prussia. 








LORD FERMOY ON FENIANISM. 


Tue cruel element in the nature of Englishmen seems to be 
roused just at present on the subject of Fenianism. Some of | 
the daily papers are full of expressions representing not courage, 
ut frenzied nervousness. By all means let Fenianism be | 
put down, but in putting it down we should not forget that a 
certain dignity is required from us in our attitude towards it; 
‘ud that when we stir ourselves our course should be judicial | 








and stern, not raging and violent. We are surprised to 
find Lord Fermoy initiating a sort of war cry, which seems 


_ attuned to the howling of the old women in this country. He 


has been always a good friend and supporter. of the Liberal 
cause. He is the last landlord in Ireland we should have 


| expected to write such a letter to the Times as that published 


on Saturday. His own property is managed so that he need 
not fear being practised upon by a musket or a carbine. He 
rides straight to hounds, and is of a good family; the accoms 
plishment and the accident rendering him especially popular 
in his county. If he oppressed his tenants and had heard 
the whistle of a few slugs about his ears in consequence, wa 
could understand the uneasiness which sends him into the 
Times with a desperate and extreme proposal for stamping in 
Fenianism, for assuredly his remedy would have the effect of 
intensifying the disease. He writes apparently in ignorance of 
facts—contemporary facts—and of history. The whole mis- 
government of Ireland has arisen from our following the 
mode of treatment which it is now suggested by Lord 
Fermoy we should revive. He cannot be so blind as not 
to see that besides the sworn Fenians who are liable to the 
law, there are thousands of Fenians at heart in Ireland who 
only require a bayonet anda rifle to render their patriotism 
active and lively. The “loyal” Irish are the Orangemen, who 
scandalize us by perpetuating what we would heartily forget; 
the “ Green” gentry, who have the liveliest recollection of 
Cromwell; the priests, who regard us with just so much liking 
as is consistent with a profession of Christianity ; the landlords, 
who look to us to preserve their rights; the ministers, who 
are loyal to a monopoly of endowments; and the professional 
men, who struggle in crowds for the offices in the bestowal of 
the Crown. That a good many out of this set would aid the 
police in capturing rowdies who fired at a barrack, or met in a 
quarry for drill, we have no doubt; but that the end would be 
worth the means, and that the means are in the least justified 
by the circumstances of the case, ought to be considered. It 
is a sad thing that at this moment in Ireland there is so much 
bigotry between the lower order of Catholics and the lower 
order of Protestants—and this not confined to Ulster—that to 
arm both or either would be an act of madness. ‘The lino 
which keeps a poor and badly-fed Catholic from being a Fenian 
is thin and weak enough; and the line that marks the distance 
between the general run of unintelligent Protestants and a 
sympathy with Orangeism is almost imperceptible. The 
wisdom of furnishing such people with ball cartridge is apparent 
at once. They would never wait to fight with Fenians as long 
as they could fight with each other. There is no unanimity of 
loyal sentiment in Ireland whatever, and we must mend in our 
administration of the country, and allow our reforms to spread 
and grow before we can find anything like it. Lord Fermoy’s 
proposition, if adopted, would be the cause of an immense 
amount of Pat-foolery at first, and then of an amount of 
mischief which might ultimately culminate in a grand national 
faction fight. We can understand the delight of the little 
fussy magnates of assize jury-rooms, and of the hundreds of 
idle young gentlemen with a taste for uniforms, when a volun- 
teer movement, with Lord Fermoy at the head of it, would be 
initiated. Shamrocks and roses intertwined, Brian Boru and 
the Queen, and all the rest of it, while business was constantly 
neglected ; and some thousands of undeveloped Fenians were 
availing themselves under Government patronage of the 
teachings of efficient drill-sergeants. If the lower orders of 
Irish are to be depended upon as thoroughly as Lord Fermoy 
tells us, why are we compelled to make it a crime for a man 
to have a pistol in his possession? If the Fenians are so few 


_in numbers or so insignificant, cannot the Royal Irish Con- 
| stabulary deal with them? Our soldiers, either, are not over- 


worked, and it would be more instructive for us to see them 
“trying a fall,” as Lord Fermoy phrases it, with the rebels, 
than to run the risk of re-enforcing an enemy from our own 
recruits. Amateur soldiers are never desirable, except in very 
unusual and critical situations. 

Lord Fermoy writes of the “ native loyalty, energy, and 
pluck ” by which the peace is to be preserved, as if he really 
believed in the possibility of enlisting sufficient demonstrative 
numbers having those qualities on our side. Pluck is born 
with most Irishmen; but there are some with uncongenial 
views, as far as we are concerned, as to the use to be made of 
it; energy, too, might be shown from the wrong quarter, and 
the loyalty, after all, would only be valuable as far as it 


| extricated us from the difficulties of our position. Up to this 


we have not derived much benefit from the native loyalty of 
the Irish, which has certainly been native in the sense of being 
peculiar. The loyalists who commit murder at their festivals 
once a year, and who require special Acts of Parliament to 
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prevent them from drumming and fifing, are not altogether 
creditable representatives of the principles they profess so 
emphatically. On the other hand, we have done nothing as 
yet to foster the romantic notions indicated by Lord Fermoy, 
and we have no reason for believing in them. Shopkeepers 
may dislike Fenianism, not because they are loyal, but because 
they keep shops. The men in Ireland with property to lose 
in the event of an insurrectidn introducing a new order of 
things, ought and would in all probability cling to us as long 
as their interests were concerned; but of loyalty in the ordinary 
sense of the word, there can be but little in a country which 
cannot refer without losing head and temper to the system 
under which it has been reduced to a mere drag upon England, 
and which will shortly, perhaps, suggest the question to us 
whether we would not be well rid of a connection with it. If 
we are again to make an effort to correct, as far as we can, the 
blunders we have committed, we must not begin at the wrong 
end. The Government dare not trust the people at this crisis, 
not that the Government would not be strong enough to hang, 
or transport, or blow from the mouths of cannons the disaffected 
patriots who could not agree with Lord Fermoy on the subject 
of Fenianism, but because it should almost for shame-sake stop 
short of repeating a portion of Irish history which an English- 
man can never read without a sense of humiliation and regret. 

The advice of Lord Fermoy resembles the advice of a Grand 
Inquisitor who recommended faggots as the best theological 
arguments against heresy. He finishes his letter with a pious 
reference to the Deity, who is to consider the Irish volunteers 
as the special regenerative instruments of the period in Ireland. 
We doubt the qualifications of the suggested missionaries. 
The police and a few infantry regiments are decidedly to be 
preferred. In ’82 we suffered considerably for being credulous 
on the score of Celtic attachment to the Throne, and several 
times since ’82 we have been reminded that we have not been 
over-successful in winning the gratitude or the affections of a 
people who, from America, subscribe cheerfully to raise a fund 
to shake us off. How would Lord Fermoy distinguish our 
friends from our enemies? The difference would be of some 
importance when it came to distributing arms and ammunition. 
If there is a fixed inherent love for us amongst the people, could 
not the militia be utilized? No sane Irishman would trust 
them in the event of a rebellion. And yet we are asked to 
equip a class of the same stamp, officered, it may be, by Lord 
Fermoy and other trustworthy gentlemen, but made up of 
essentially similar elements to those of which Fenianism is 
composed. The dregs of such a force would be, if possible, 
worse than Fenians, The Yeomen of the days of terror in 
Ireland committed the most appalling atrocities under cover 
and by license of the Government. Bad as our soldiers were, 
those wretches were incomparably beyond them in the refine- 
ments of cruelty. Between the Fenians and the modern 
yeomen of Lord Fermoy we should have a hard time of it. 
The occasion has not come when we need the doubtful assist- 
ance of a “loyalty” which we have every cause for suspecting, 
or of a “loyalty ”’ which is at once above suspicion and below 
contempt. 








MR. GRANT DUFF AT ELGIN. 


Mr. Durr is one of the few members of the House who 
make the study of politics a sort of accomplishment. His 
speeches outside are valuable for the photographic truth 
with which he endeavours to describe the men with whom he 
works, and for the honesty with which he detaches himself 
apparently from mere party interests or opinions. He 
is inclined to take the same attitude in politics as Mr. 
Arnold does in literature, except that he is more earnest and 
healthy in his tone. One Mr. Grant Duff is very useful, but 


half a dozen of the same type would represent a class with | 
_ to stand for that sort of argument which may be forced from 4 


which there is little general sympathy. Mr. Duff, in his 
way, is a more genial critic than Mr. Arnold, nor is he so 
finical. Nothing could be neater than his description of Mr. 
Disraeli: “An Englishman because he will, not because he 
must. His outer life is identified with ours, but his inner life 
belongs to another race and another history.” Then he touches 
off the grim humour with which Mr. Disraeli was inspired to 
pass a Reform Bill, and to treat the question rather as some- 


thing to be put out of the way than as something wanted. | 
Mr. Duff, however, pays his tribute to the successful Minister, | 


but with a creditable reluctance which indicates that he prefers 
him only as an alternative. He refers to Mr. Gladstone 
with some harshness. His expressions are harder than 
his meaning. He finds fault with the Liberal leader for 
not being abreast with the times, and for permitting certain 
tags and rags of mediwvalism to hang about him. The tags 
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and rags of medizvalism refer, we presume, to Mr, Gladstone's 
University views, which after all seldom obstructed him in his 
course; we cannot fit the phrase on any other point of policy 
Mr. Duff pleads that Mr. Disraeli should be allowed to enjo 
his success, and that Scotchmen should entertain him due. 
fully and hospitably in their capital. Mr. Disraeli has rea] 
brilliants as well as paste diamonds in his composition, 
This was almost as qualified a compliment as that which 
Shakespeare paid to a toad. 

In his defence of Mr. Gladstone’s conduct of his forces, Mr. 
Duff gave a fearless and vigorous testimony to the general 
integrity and prudence of it. The mistakes were few, and the 
result of the campaign was brought about “ by natural and 
necessary evolution.” In another portion of his speech Mr. 
Duff adverted to the conduct of Lord Elcho and his clique. 
The mystery of Lord.Elcho’s proseedings has never been 
solved, and the subject is not likely to attract sufficient atten. 
tion again to cause any one to venture an explanation. He is 
one of those men who fall through of their own dead weight 
and denseness. To make him or his doings a topic for grave 
inquiry is a waste of words. The opinions which Mr. Duff has 
formed on the perplexed questions of Irish politics are 
eminently sound and sensible. The general disendowment of 
the Church we have frequently contended for in this journal, 
and we are glad to find that day by day a strong conviction 
is growing in the minds of intelligent men in both countries 
that nothing short of such an operation will cure one of the 
worst maladies from which Ireland suffers. On the retention 
of the national system of education, and the preserving of the 
Queen’s Colleges in their present form, we agree with Mr. Duff. 
In Ireland, however, those points of Liberalism may, we fear, 
have to be abandoned. The influence of the priesthood is yet 
paramount over a large and not unintelligent class, who have 
now made denominational teaching a party cry, and, almost for 
peace sake, and to avoid a disagreeable and wide-spread agita- 
tion, it had better be given them. They say, too, with some 
show of reason, that they know their own case best, and that, 
no matter with what cogency we could urge the sectarian plan 
as abstractedly superior, there is the logic of patent facts in 
Ireland against it. The retort is that these facts have been 
produced by the irrational force and pressure brought to bear on 
the minds of families by the priests, who—honestly, no doubt— 
believe that their flocks will go astray if they are not tended in 
the schools by teachers of the Roman Catholic faith. It is 
possible that we must therefore give up, under protest, this 
point, and if we have to do so let us make the concession as 
gracefully as possible. _ 

Mr. Duff anticipates Democracy from the Reform Bill. He 
puts it off, however for thirty years, and in the interval we 
ought to prepare for it. If it is to come, it comes of our choice 
and because we want it. It appears to us that a most un- 
reasonable bugbear is made of the word. It cannot be that, 
when the farthest removed classes in this country approach 
each other for the common benefit of the nation, a catastrophe 
is to ensue. And yet we read plenty of writing and hear 
plenty of talking which would endeavour to persuade us that 
we are marching straight into a pit impelled by the dregs, 
or residuum, who will endeavour to supplant us. This mass, 
heated now, will gradually seethe and swell until it blows up 
volcanically. Such is the Conservative view of the dreaded 
Democracy. Another is to hint that we shall be “ as bad as 
America.” The insolence of this idea is typical of the most 
fat-headed British Toryism. There are many institutions m 
America which we might imitate with considerable benefit and 
advantage, and there exist many institutions which, under any 
order of things, would happily be impossible in England. Mr. 


| Duff says he does not share in these apprehensions, nor do we 


believe, if the truth were known, that any one really feels these 
apprehensions. hey are convenient arguments, or are made 


prepared example. The “horrors of the French Revolution 4 
were used with great effect some years agowhenever a liberal mea- 
sure was being advocated ; the general term Democracy is now set 
up inits place. We have, in truth, nothing to fear in the time 
coming; the new holders of the franchise will see quickly enough 
that their best interests are identified with those who are pre 
pared to go with them to those lengths which sound progressiv° 
and constitutional legislation demands. 

The various topics which Mr. Duff infers will form the pro 
gramme of the next session are of so vital and important @ 
character, that we trust with him that the business of Parlia- 
ment will proceed with as little interruption from party feeling 
as possible. There is one thing which we should like to “ 
done before anything else. Some weeks ago we pointed e 
the absence of a tendency on the part of the Liberals and 0 
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Mr. Gladstone to reorganize for the purposes of work. Weare 
now in October, and there is talk of the House meeting next 
month. The brisk engagements which took place last session 
have to some extent disrupted ties and provoked discord, and 
it would be well that no time was lost in Mr. Gladstone tabu- 
lating his general policy so as to endeavour to ascertain before- 
hand the position and strength he is likely to hold as Liberal 
leader in the coming House. The Liberal party at present is 
almost an unknown quantity. It wants cohesion, purpose, 
and distinct principles. ‘The Tories at least stick together, 
and play the game of “follow the leader” with a docility and 
a discipline which would be worthy of a better cause. There 
js no reason why Mr. Gladstone should not rehabilitate his 
weakened and scattered forces by declaring openly, and as soon 
as possible, the general nature of the measures the party under 
his guidance ought to be prepared to support. Men like Mr. 
Grant Doff would not find so many faults in Mr. Gladstone if 
he was not too reticent when he should speak, and too eloquent 
when he might be reserved. The “tags and rags of medi- 
evalism ” do not hamper him so much as a certain want of 
warmth and briskness which would not only attract admirers 
to his deeper and nobler qualities, but render them less puzzled 
as to the nature of his convictions. 








ACHILLE FOULD. 


Tue Emperor Louis Napoleon is unfortunate in the premature 
loss of his most faithful friends and most useful servants. Within 
a few years De Morny, Billault, and Thouvenel have disappeared 
from the Imperial councils. But devoted and able as they were, 
they did not after all contribute materially to the strength and 
stability of the Government which they served. They owed their 
position entirely to the favour of the sovereign ; they were what 
they were by his favour ; and every one regarded them as the 
mere instruments of his policy. They were servants rather than 
statesmen, or even politicians. Fould was a man of a different 
stamp. His ample fortune rendered him perfectly indifferent to 
the emoluments of office. He had little or no political ambition. 
He was not a Napoleonist quand méme. And, on the other hand, 
his abilities, his energy, and his independence of character gave 
him an amount of influence which made his support of real value. 
He was able to give the Emperor substantial assistance, because he 
was known to have offered a steadfast opposition to many of his pro- 
jects. He represented something more than a phase of the Imperial 
mind, and when he entered or left office men felt that an element 
of real influence was added to or subtracted from the Cabinet. 
With the commercial community of France his weight was natu- 
rally and deservedly great ; and identified as he was with a policy 
of peace and economy, his presence in the Government had always 
a marked effect in strengthening the confidence or calming the 
fears of the prudent and business-like bourgeoisie. Whatever others 
might do, men felt that he would not retain place as the mere 
instrument of a policy which he disapproved, for he had on more 
than one occasion laid down his Ministerial portfolio rather than 
acquiesce in measures which he believed to be dishonourable or 
injurious. His advice might be, and no doubt often was, over- 
ruled. But every one was convinced that so long as he remained 
in office there was near the throne a prudent and sagacious counsellor, 
who would never cease to exert his influence to discountenance rash 
schemes either in policy or in finance, to calm the irritability of 
national feeling, to check the eagerness for imprudent, but showy enter- 
prises, and to secure a sound and healthy condition of the national 
finances, The advice which he tendered to the Emperor was sure 
to be prudent and business-like ; and it was certain that truths 
would not be withheld by him because they were unpalatable. At 
the same time, it would be absurd to speak of M. Fould as a great 
statesman. He was a financier rather than a politician ; and his 
system of finance consisted almost altogether in prudent and econo- 
mical administration rather than in the creation or development of 
national wealth. He cannot be compared fora moment to Ministers 
like Pitt, Peel, or Gladstone, who have not merely known how to 
balance the two sides of the national account-book, but have pos- 
sessed the secret of increasing the revenue of the country, while 
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diminishing the burthens of the people. It cannot be said that | 


the name of Fould was identified with a single reform in the fiscal 
system of France. He acquiesced in the free-trade policy of the 
Emperor, but he was scarcely an energetic supporter of it ; and it 
certainly cannot be alleged that he had any material influence in its 
adoption, Even in pure finance he was content to tread the beaten 
track and follow the old ways ; for, although the T'imes, by a curious 
blunder, gives him the credit or discredit of founding the Crédit 
Mobilier, it is well known that he was the consistent and strenuous 


opponent of that and of all similar schemes. He was, in fact, the 
prudent steward of an extravagant household; and although 
that may seem but a humble position to assign him, it was one of 
the highest utility under a reign of which financial extravagance 
has been one of the most prominent characteristics. Even in this 
capacity, his authority was perhaps rather negative than positive. 
In spite of all his efforts he could not enforce economy ; all 
he could effect was to set some limits to the profuseness of 
expenditure. 

The deceased Minister, who at the time of his death had nearly 
completed hissixty-seVenth year, entered political life six years before 
the Revolution of 1848. Under Louis Philippe he was a steady 
supporter of Guizot, and acted consistently with the Conservative 
majority of the Chamber, as might have been anticipated from a 
great banker. He did not, however, carry his attachment, such as 
it was, to the house of Orleans, so far as to stand aloof from the 
Provisional Government and the Republic. On the contrary, he 
took an active part in the financial discussions of those days, and 
is understood to have exerted his influence strenuously against the 
extreme Republican party. Under the Presidency of Louis 
Napoleon he was four times Minister of Finance, and he again 
assumed that position after the coup d'état. He was not at that 
time, we believe, one of the intimate personal friends of the 
present Emperor; and scandal has never, so far as we are 
aware, coupled his name with the preparation or execution 
of the coup @état. The prompt support which he rendered 
to its author was, no doubt, mainly due to the sense which 
the head of a great banking-house might be expected to 
entertain of the paramount importance of a strong and stable 
Government. It is, however, highly to his honour that he did 
not allow either attachment to the Prince President, or a con- 
viction of the importance of maintaining his Government, to blind 
him to the dishonourable and rapacious character of the decree 
confiscating the Orleans’ property. The promulgation of that act 
was promptly followed by his resignation as Finance Minister, 
although as a Senator he still gave his support to the Government. 
Two or three years afterwards he again entered office as Minister 
of State and of the Imperial household, and in this capacity he 
proved himself an enlighted and able administrator. He had a 
fine taste, and a thorough love of art. He liked magnificence ; 
and had no objection to expend lavishly when the means were 
forthcoming without running in debt. The completion of the 
Louvre was one of the works which marked his tenure of oflice ; 
and under his guidance the Exhibition of 1855 was conducted in 
a manner very different from that by which the Exhibition of 1867 
has been marked. The most important period in Fould’s political 
life, was, however, his last term of office as Finance Minister. 
In 1861 the reckless administration of those who had held 
that office since his retirement, had brought matters to a 
crisis. The discrepancy between income and expenditure 
was annually increasing with frightful rapidity. The floating 
debt had arrived at such an amount as to create the utmost 
embarrassment. The control nominally possessed by the Legis- 
lature over the expenditure of the country was rendered so com- 
pletely nugatory by the power which the Emperor possessed of 
opening supplementary credit by decree, that every one felt the 
national balance sheet to be little better than a piece of waste 
paper. Fould made the resignation of this power by his Majesty 
a sine qua non of his taking office ; and by that and other measures 
he succeeded in restoring confidence. Perhaps, indeed, his own 
presence at the Exchequer was more important than anything 
else ; for it was felt to be a security against the adoption of any 
of the wild schemes for “raising the wind” which were then so 
much talked of, and which excited so much distrust and appre- 
hension in the financial world, Every one knew that Fould was 
too clear-headed to be imposed upon by any ingenious device for 
making two and two count five ; and that whatever else he might 
effect, he would at least protect the financial administration of the 
country from superficial or dishonest charlatanism. On this head 
the expectations which he excited have certainly been realized. 
But it cannot be said that in other respects he obtained the objects 
which he set before him. Although he converted a large portion of 
the floating into funded debt, and made an immediate profit by 
another conversion of 44 into 3 percent. stock, he did not succeed 
in reducing the burthens or diminishing the expenditure of the 
country. The national debt of France is now considerably greater 
than it was in 1861, the annual expenditure is larger, and, although 
the Emperor has given up the power of creating supplementary 
credits, he has in one way or another contrived to dip his hands 
almost as freely as ever into the pockets of his subjects. In spite 
of the opposition of the Finance Minister, the unfortunate Mexican 
expedition was undertaken ; and operations were carried on in 
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Siam upon an extensive scale. With all his economy, he had to 
toil after an increasing deficit ; and, although he may have pre- 
vented much expenditure which would otherwise have taken place, 
he was quite unable to keep the outgoings below the level of the 
incomings of the State. Still, his presence in the Cabinet was 
always regarded as a security for the preservation of peace in 
Europe ; and although, from a variety of circumstances, no great 
excitement was caused by his retirement in January last, it is certain 
that the Emperor could have taken no measure more calculated to 
restore confidence in the pacific character of his policy than the 
recall of M. Fould to his councils at the present moment. It was 
one of the rumours of the few days immediately preceding the 
death of the ex-Minister that such a step was in contemplation ; 
and, if there was any foundation for this report, we have another 
reason for regretting the loss of one of the most honest, sagacious, 
and sincere politicians, who has ever held important a place in 
the councils of Louis Napoleon. At the same time it would be 
absurd to suppose that his death will exercise any material influence 
upon the course of events. He would no doubt have exerted his 
influence in favour of peace, but on a question of that sort we do 
not suppose that the influence of any Minister goes for much. 
Upon such issues as that of a conflict with Germany the Emperor 
has the credit, and we believe truly, of deciding for himself, and 
with but little reference to the advice or the opinions of others. 
In another point of view, the death of one of the few statesmen 
attached to the Napoleonic dynasty, who also possesses the con- 
fidence of the country, is of more importance. The recent 
accident to the Empress and the Prince Imperial has called par- 
ticular attention to one danger which menaces that dynasty at the 
close of the present reign. But there is another to which we 
cannot shut our eyes. However well disposed the people may be 
to accept the young prince as their sovereign, a long regency must 
be attended with no little risk, even if the Empress should avoid 
the mistake of throwing herself into the arms of the Catholic 
party. She will need all the assistance which she can derive from 
able, experienced, and devoted counsellors. Clever and showy 
declaimers, ingenious and subtle intriguers, will be of little use to 
her. And when we look round the circle of Imperial adherents, 
and see how few men there are there who are fit for anything 
better than to act as the mouthpieces or the instruments of a 
master, we cannot help feeling that there are contingencies in 
which the loss of a man possessing the capacity, the independence 
of character, and the firmness of will which distinguished Achille 
Fould, may be severely felt by the future if not by the present 
sovereign of France, 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Some of the greatest commercial swindles have been 
perpetrated under the cloak of religion and benevolence. As 
hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays to virtue, so a sham 
amiability and a sham piety are the homage which adventurers 
pay to the consciences of the community upon which they 
practise. It is just tem years since Mr. Linklater was con- 
ducting those memorable examinations which disclosed, amongst 
other remarkable facts, the religious devotions with which the 
frauds of the Royal British Bank were inaugurated. ‘That 
bank, as is well known, was intended for the special benefit of 
the middle classes, and was to be conducted on the broadest 
grounds of philanthropy consistent with the principles of 
banking. ‘The middle classes are always open to professions 
of piety ; and so the directors, some of them perhaps in good 
faith, went down on their knees and invoked the Divine blessing 
on what turned out to be one of the most gigantic swindles 
of a not over-scrupulous era. But frauds of this class are 
certain to be brought to light, and to be punished with all the 
severity of the law, and the still greater severity of public 
opinion. The retribution was terrible when it came. If 
the middle classes are easily duped, they are powerful 
enough to revenge themselves when they discover the fraud 
that has been practised upon them. They can unite. They 
can call the wrong-doers to account. They can appoint com- 
mittees of investigation; or, if the concern has lapsed into 
bankruptcy, they can extort confessions from the guilty which 
will hold them up to public scorn and indignation. There is 
some satisfaction in this. The speculator who ruins hundreds 
of families does not get off so easily, after all, as the victims 
who are smarting under his frauds imagine. He pays dearly 
for his whistle in the long run. But if we go lower down in 
the social scale we find a system of deception carried on, upon 
the same plea of benevolence, which is not so sure to be over- 
taken by justice, and which, we fear, escapes in the majority of 
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Pratt, in his report upon Friendly Societies, points out the 
existence of several societies of which he says that they are q 
scandal not only to the character of friendly societies, but to 
the nation at large, and that the time cannot be far distant 
when Parliament will be compelled, by the enormities of the 
system, to deal with them by exceptional legislation. 

These societies have their ramifications all over the country, 
and they are under the entire control of the collectors, the 
board, and the secretary. As a rule, the secretary reigng 
supreme both over the board and the collectors, and the 
members are completely at his and their mercy. It is easy to 
understand how this can be the case when the law has not 
provided any means by which the society can be summarily 
dealt with. It is out of the question that the members, who 
with difficulty spare from their small earnings the money to 
keep up their membership, can litigate their rights before 
court of law. In thousands of cases they live in some part 
of the country distant one, two, or three hundred miles from 
the head-quarters of the society. They are induced to become 
members by the collectors, who, for a percentage which a 
sound office cannot afford to pay, travel from place to place, 
giving the most brilliant accounts of the society’s wealth and 
benevolence. They cannot, like the middle classes, combine 
to assert their rights—first, because they have not the means 
to do so; and next, because they are dealt with individually, 
Questions are constantly arising, on the death of a member, 
as to whether he died “‘ within benefit,”—that is, whether he died 
with the full rights of membership. How easy is it to raise 
such a question, whether justly or not! and, when raised, how 
is it to be decided? The man’s widow or orphans, deprived 
of their bread-winner, are at this time especially helpless, 
The society can do as it pleases, and the number of cases in 
which it decides that members were not “ within benefit” 
ought to be very large indeed to enable it to hold on inthe 
face of the cost of management. 

This brings us to one of the most alarming features of these 
societies. Their expenses are positively enormous. [rom 
their own returns it appears that in one case for every 2\s, 
spent for relief of members, the cost of management was L5s. ; 
in another, 16s, 3d.; in a third, 60s.! One of two things must 
arise from such a state of affairs—either a vast number of 
members must receive no return for their investment, or these 
societies must speedily collapse. And we beg our readers to 
observe that the three to which we have alluded are not the 
only ones who conduct their business upon a footing of ruinous 
extravagance. Moreover, it is worthy of note that their opera- 
tions are on a very extensive scale. The receipts from the 
members of three of them were in one year £186,000. It is 
clear that if half this money is spent in distributing the other 
half, there must be a very large screw loose somewhere, and it 
would be idle to pretend any doubt as to the results to which 
so inexplicable a waste of money must lead, It is, indeed, 
time that the Legislature took this matter in hand. The first 
thing to be done is to simplify the terms on which policies are 
to be held, so that they shall not be liable to be set aside by the 
societies upon a variety of grounds; and the next is, to facilitate 
the means by which a member may enforce his claim. The Legis- 
lature has invented a systemof arbitration for this purpose, but it 
has been found to act no better than arbitration acts in all 
other cases. Mr. Tidd Pratt considers that in many of these 
societies it has proved to be only a sham and a mockery. 
It stands to reason that this would be its character in those 
very societies in which a remedy would be most needed ; that 
is, in such as are not disposed to act justly and honourably with 

their members. ‘There is but one mode by which this difficulty 
can be got over—namely, by referring all disputes to the 
justices. But when all has been done that can be done, as fat 
as such details are concerned, it will still be in the power of 
societies to waste the money of the members unless their ¢x- 
penditure is placed under some system of control which does 
not exist at present. And this ought to be done. What with 
their poverty and their ignorance, the members of these 
societies are no match for the able heads which promote them; 
and if, higher up in the social scale, it is found often 
impossible to secure the wise and even the honest 
management of a company, it will, of course, be muc 
more so in the case we are considering. A friendly society 
works well—at least, there is no reason why it should not— 
when it is of a local character, the members known to one 
another, and administering the affairs of the society without 
reward. Such, we are glad to hear from their registrar, is the 
character of ninety-nine out of every hundred of these societies. 
If they could be induced to give up the pernicious habit of 
holding their meetings in public-houses, by whose landlords 





cases with impunity. This is a very serious evil, Mr, Tidd 
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ciples of benevolence ; and if they would also apply to their 
legitimate purposes the sums they too often set apart for 
drink, they would approach nearer to the object for which they 
were intended. But they are not to be confounded with those 
societies which undertake the business of insurance, and which 
are an innovation of recent growth. 
latter, it is impossible that they can be allowed to go on upon 
their present system. Nothing but ruin can result from their 
cost of management; and this alone would be a sufficient reason 
to justify the interference of Parliament, even if there were no 
other enormities to call for it. 








THE PALACE AND THE PLATFORM. 


Noruine can exceed the feeling of relief with which inde- 
pendent members of the Church of England turn from the 
Pan-Anglican Synod tothe Wolverhampton Congress. What- 
ever may have been the character of the episcopal discussions 
within the walls of Lambeth Palace, the public result of that 
meeting was by no means comforting to those who do not wish 
to sneer at their spiritual pastors. On the Wolverhampton 
platform, on the other hand, bishops as well as laymen spoke 
openly and boldly, recognised the existence of doubt and science, 
and saw the necessity of arguing with the one and investigating 
the claims of the other. That Archdeacon Denison thought it 
right to protest against both reform and inquiry, shows that the 
Congress had almost admitted their expediency. The worthy 
Archdeacon of Taunton is the rain-gauge of opinion. We see 
how far it is has fallen by taking note of his fulness. All the 
points on which he preaches “ no surrender” are within an inch 
of being carried. But the other speakers at the Congress, 
without committing themselves to the reforms which the Arch- 
deacon denounced, were not infected by his fears. They did 
not think that by adapting the Church to the present times, 
they ran the risk of adapting the Bible to novel interpretations. 
They saw that there was a distinction between a principle and 
that which is founded upon it, and that institutions must either 
move with the times or be left behind. We do not say that 
the Church of England has been left behind by the age. But 
some of the spiritual peers who spoke at the Congress hinted 
it, and the lay peers did not stop short at a hint. When we 
find a bishop saying to an audience of working men, “ we may 
learn from you that manliness and courage which mark the 
way you go to work,” we may fairly infer that the prelates who 
assembled at Lambeth are not too well contented with the effect 
of their meeting, and would gladly exchange the studied vague- 
ness of their encyclical for a more masculine and a heartier 
utterance, 

There are points from which we differ in Lord Sandon’s 
speech at the Congress, but, we think, on the whole it supports 
the view we have taken. To us the moral of the Wolver- 
hampton Congress is that there can be no real success for the 
Church without a combination of clergy and laity. Difficulties 
and doubts seem very small when they are discussed by those 
who do not share them, who are all of one mind in condemning 
them, and in having no fellowship with such as succumb to their 
influence. But when such subjects are brought forward in a 
mixed assembly, their gravity is felt at once. Instead of 
putting them down as sinful, the speakers try to deal with 
them practically. It is then that the questions become 
serious. Those who had previously resolved not to hear of 
discussion, find themselves carried away by the stream, and 
constrained to admit that their post is not impregnable. When 
& man first condescends to argue he always thinks that the 
end of the world is at hand; and that to presume to question 
what he holds is a manifest sign of Antichrist. But the result 
of such practical inquiries is just the reverse of what was 
expected. A calm deliberation with closed doors and absolute 
authority leads to gibes and mockery. Bishops on the platform 
command respect, or even enthusiasm. It is idle to tell 
Working men and Nonconformists to watch and be sober, for 
the time is short. What is wanted, then, is to persuade the 
ne to come to Church, and to conciliate the other. Whether 
this is to be done by making changes, or by remaining as we 
are, is a further question on which differences of opinion are 
quite excusable. But the mere fact of putting such a question 
on the paper is significant of the character of the Wolver- 

ampton Congress. Had the Church of England been con- 
tented with her present position there would be no need for 
such discussions. She might go on with the “ Dearly beloved 
brethren” to which the Rev. G. Venables objects, and with the 
°ng sermons which are too much even for Archdeacon Denison, 
and might leave those who demurred, to find their own remedy. 
ut she is not contented, and her clergy are not contented, and 


! 

_ they ask the laity to help them. ‘he reply of the laity is— 
“ Mix with us, join with us, and by learning what we want, 

_ you will learn what you want.” If there are lay voices which 
somewhat shock the clergy, if Lord Sandon’s opinions meet 


| with cries of “ no, no,” as well as with cheers, it is surely better 


With regard to these | 





that the clergy should be told to their faces what they would 
otherwise have pain in learning. The majority of clergymen 
at the Wolverhampton Congress would, we are convinced, 
oppose the establishment of a separate caste in England, and 
would never accept, the situation of the foreign priesthood. 
But there may be profound differences without isolation, and 
classes are sometimes as hostile as castes. You may live with 
others and seem as if you were a part of their society; yet if 
all your ideas run in one groove, and that is not theirs, the 
time will come when you will feel yourself a stranger. So long 
as the clergy leave reform and inquiry to laymen, and consider 
it their duty to resist everything that is not forced upon them, 
the gulf between the two classes will widen, and the difficulty 
of bridging it will become greater. 

One of the causes of the existence of this gulf, and one which 
we are glad to see was discussed by several speakers at the 
Congress, is the confusion between independence and autocracy 
that prevails among the clergy. Lord Sandon said that what 
we really wanted was to get rid of the autocracy of parish 
clergymen. Mr. Beresford Hope maintained that “ the very 
palladium of the Church’s liberties was the great constitutional 
principle that the parish clergyman was a freeholder.” Now, 
we fully admit that a clergyman ought not to be at the mercy 
of his congregation. Salem Chapel shows what is the result of 
such a system. We do not wish to see clergymen cultivating 
the old women of their parishes, and holding forth at godly teas. 
But is it necessary that the congregation should be at the 
mercy of the clergyman? Some of the Ritualist speakers at 
the Congress made merry with the aggrieved parishioner, and 
seemed to assume that if any clergyman thinks it well to 
introduce vestments, altar-lights, and incense, the people of the 
place have no right to remonstrate. We would ask these 
gentlemen what ought to be done by a High Churchman in a 
country village ifa new rector turned out to be an extreme 
Calvinist. It is one thing to force your opinions on a reluctant 
congregation, and another to have to submit to opinions being 
forced on you. But there are worse things than opinions. The 
clergyman who, as Mr. Beresford Hope boasts, is protected 
from the tyranny of the State, the Bishop, and the press, is 
not always amenable to their justest censures. A curate’s 
license can be revoked without a reason. A beneficed clergy- 
man may defy the law unless his bishop pays the expense of 
enforcing it out of his own pocket. There have been instances 
of rectors leading scandalous or immoral lives, and preaching 
downright heresy, with impunity. Such instances, no doubt, 
are rare. What is unfortunately not so rare is the spectacle of 
a man whose zeal is lukewarm and his temper hot, who preaches 
badly and thinks much of his sermons, who quarrels with 
everybody and sets everybody by the ears, who makes light of 
ordinances, and yet insists on others observing them, Such a 
man may do more harm in a parish than ten successors can 
cure. He may drive half the people into Dissent and the other 
half into formal indifference. Yet Mr. Beresford Hope pro- 
claims that he is a freeholder, and glories in his immunity from 
the restraint of public opinion. ~~ 

It might seem hard if men were deprived of their livings 
for the sole reason that they are not fit for them. But if the 
Church of England has any wish to do her work, she must 
have some test of capacity. It would be more profitable to 
pension off such men than to leave them in the enjoyment of 
their spiritual monopoly. A parish autocrat without the con- 
fidence of his subjects is worse off than an elective president 
on the brink of a revolution. Difficult as it may be to devise 
a remedy which shall not be worse than the complaint, we agree 
with Lord Harrowby that the people ought to have a right to 
object to an incompetent clergyman. Should this suggestion 
lead men to reconsider the whole system of Church patronage, 
we should rather rejoice than sorrow. We cannot think, with 
Mr. Beresford Hope, that the squire system of patronage 18 
best, or that it is right to keep up the sale of livings for the 
convenience of patrons who go to the bad at Newmarket. It 
is true that in France there is no protection for the parish 
priests against their bishops, and that the evils of this episcopal 
despotism have been ably exposed by the author of “ le Mandit. 
But there must be some means of creating an efficient control 
without surrendering all liberty, and of providing against 
scandals without encouraging an abuse of power. Those who 
cherish the independence of rectors should explain why curates 
are to be wholly unprotected. Mr. Beresford Hope may admit 
that the worm has turned at last; but he is not ready to accept 
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the teaching of the present movement. We hope these dis- 
cussions will lead to an improvement in the position of both 
rectors and curates. We are convinced that when these points 
are fairly treated, the former disparity will be diminished. Nor 
is it in this respect only that we look for increased efficiency as 
the result of the Congress. We have mentioned that the Bishops 
who signed the Lambeth letter spoke freely and openly on 
many of the vexed questions of the day. It is too late now to 
express an opinion as to what might have been done by the 
Synod—what might have been expected of it. But if the 
Bishops had gone to it after meeting the laity at Wolver- 
hampton, and had satin conclave on the several points which 
had been brought before them there, we might have had an 
expression of the mind of the Church of England which would 
not be open to the charge of vagueness and emptiness—one 
with which “ the most vigorous races of the earth” could have 
had some sympathy, and which the most cultivated races would 


not disown. 








CORPORATION PRIVILEGES. 


Amonest their other powers and privileges, the Corporation 
of the City of London possesses the right to receive the goods 
and chattels of felons convicted within the limits of their 
municipal jurisdiction. It need hardly be said that such a 
right is enjoyed by no other corporation, and that it is an 
exception to the common law of the Jand, under which such 
property is forfeited to the Crown. Looking at the matter 
merely on general grounds, we should have little hesitation in 
saying that the existence of such a peculiar privilege in the hands 
of a body like the Corporation of London is utterly indefensible 
on the grounds either of principle or expediency. There is no 
reason why this body should be favoured beyond similar munici- 
palities. The Crown is evidently the proper party, either in 
London or elsewhere, to receive the property of criminals who 
have offended against the law. It is desirable that this 
property should be dealt with in a uniform manner, but this 
cannot be the case if it is handed over to different authorities, 
Nor is it less necessary that it should be vested in those who 
can be made responsible for its due administration, and are 
above the suspicion of being tempted to appropriate it to their 
own purposes, rather than to those to which it is justly appli- 
cable. Now, to those of our readers who live in London it is 
almost unnecessary to say that a body does not exist more 
practically irresponsible to any one than the City Corporation. 
Its members are, it is true, elected in the first instance; but 
their election, like that of all local authorities in the metropolis, 
is almost always the work of some obscure public-house 
clique. There is nothing of a really popular character about 
it; and the last thing in which the respectable and wealthy 
inhabitants of a City ward would think of taking an interest 
is the choice of the particular parochial busybody who is to 
represent them in the Common Conncil. And although that 
assembly and the Court of Aldermen profess to hold their 
meetings in public, they practically evade the controlling influ- 
ence of public opinion by transacting some of the most 
important business with closed doors, and by referring the rest 
to committees, who do just what seems good to themselves. 
That the Corporation has an immense income we all know ; 
but no one outside the body, and probably very few within it, 
are aware what becomes of it, or how it is expended. We 
cannot even make more than a vague guess at the sum that 
must be frittered away in corporate guzzling; and no one can 
form even an idea of the extent to which the expenditure is 
swollen by that sort of jobbery whose scent hangs about so 
many corporate transactions. If there is one municipality in 
the country which is less entitled than another to the possession 
of peculiar privileges, it is the only onewhich has hitherto escaped 
reform; and certainly if there be one that we should be less 
disposed than another to intrust with the administration of 
public funds, it is that which makes so questionable a use of 
its own. We should feel certain beforehand that its eagerness 
to obtain possession of them would be by no means accom- 
panied by a corresponding readiness to devote them to the 
purposes to which they are legitimately applicable. 

It is evident, from two letters which have recently appeared 
in some of our morning contemporaries, that such an opinion is 
amply warranted by the mode in which the Corporation deals 
with the property of convicted felons. The first and most 
obvious purpose to which such property should be applicable 


is the indemnification of any person or persons who may have | 


suffered by the depredations of the criminal. Even if the 
property in the possession of a thief at the time of his con- 
viction cannot be distinctly proved to have been purchased by 
the sale of any particular stolen goods, it is only right that his 





estate should be made available, so far as it will go, for th 
rE : ’ e 
purposes of general restitution. Until those who have suffered 
by his crimes have been as far as possible compensated for 
their losses, no public body ought to be allowed to treat pro- 
perty which comes into their hands as a mere perquisite to be 
applied for their own benefit. But without going so far ag 
this, it is at least certain that if there is anything like a fair 
presumption that money found in the possession of a felon ig 
the result of the sale of the very property for the appropriation 
of which he has been so convicted, no public body with the 
slightest sense of justice, and we add of self-respect, would 
dream of converting it to their own use. And yet this is what 
the Corporation appear to have done, when there was not only 
a fair but an almost irresistible presumption that the money 
forfeited to them was the produce of robbery, and when this 
presumption was supported by the direct testimony of one of 
the convicted men. It will be recollected that in the month of 
February, 1865, the shop of Mr. Walker, a watchmaker of 
Cornhill, was broken into, and property to the amount of 
many thousand pounds was stolen from it. A few days 
afterwards a number of persons were taken into custody, 
were tried, and were convicted for the burglary. They 
had in their possession at the time of capture about £640 in 
deposit notes of the London and Westminster Bank and in 
cash. The actual money taken from them was £239, 15s, 63d, 
of which £203. 14s. 7jd. was found in a box belonging to one 
of their number, the notorious Caseley. Now, when we con- 
sider that the whole of these persons belonged to the ordinary 
criminal class, and that they had no means whatever of 
acquiring money but by robbery, no one could entertain any 
reasonable doubt that the £640 had been acquired by crime, 
With regard to the money deposited in the London and 
Westminster Bank, there is good reason to believe that it 
had been derived from a previous robbery at the shop of Mr, 
Johnson, Threadneedle-street. But at the time of his capture, 
Caseley stated to Inspector Potter, the officer who took him 
into custody, that the whole of the money found in the box 
at his lodgings belonged to Mr. Walker; and he subsequently 
made the same statement on oath in the course of the trial of 
an action brought by Mr. Walker against the maker of the 
safe which had been broken open. Under these circumstances, it 
might have been thought that the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, who received the property on behalf and under the 
authority of the Corporation, would have instantly met the fair 
claims of Mr. Walker and Mr. Johnson, by transferring to them 
the whole of the property found on the prisoners. If this had 
been done, they would have still been sufferers to the extent of 
some thousands of pounds; but their loss might at any rate have 
been alleviated to the extent of £640. Had these robberies 
taken place outside the City, and had the property in question 
escheated to the Crown, no one who is at all acquainted with 
their practice in such cases can doubt that the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury would have at once taken that 
course. If they had not been above the meanness of 
swelling the national income by appropriating the con- 
temptible pickings derived from the robbery of unfortunate 
tradesmen, they would have had a salutary regard for the 
unpleasantness of a Parliamentary inquiry and discussion on 
the subject. But the Corporation are insensible to the imputa- 
tion of meanness ; and they cannot be reached by any display 
of public indignation, either in Parliament or elsewhere. 
this Corporation it is certainly emphatically true that they have 
neither “ souls to be saved nor bodies to be kicked.” Accord: 
ingly, as we gather from the letters of Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Johnson, the sheriffs declined to make any restitution whatever, 
and left them to prosecute their appeal to the Corporation 
generally. Their petitions were referred to the Law, Parlia- 
mentary, and City Courts Committee of the Common Council, 
and that body, after taking the matter into consideration, and 
having submitted to them the statement of Caseley to which 
we have referred, reported that Mr. Walker and Mr. Johnson 
had adduced no sufficient evidence to show that the money 
question belonged to them, or was derived from the sale of their 
goods; but they were good enough to award them £50 each 
consideration of the expense incurred by them in prosecuting 
the burglars at the Old Bailey! That report was, after some 
debate, confirmed by the Common Conncil, and the result 
therefore is, that the Corporation of London is at this moment 
in possession of more than £600, as to the source of which Bo 
one outside their body, and probably very few within it, 
entertain any doubt whatever. 
The ground upon which the committee and the Commo 
Council justify the course they have taken, is of course, the 
failure of the claimants to prove that the money was deriv 
from the sale of their goods. We can readily believe that there 
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may have been a technical failure of such proof. It is not easy 
to obtain evidence which will satisfy the strict rules of English 
law as to the private transactions of a gang of burglars; but 
as to the £203 taken from Caseley there was the direct testi- 
mony of the man himself—and he had no conceivable motive for 
making a false statement on this point—that this sum was the 
produce of the robbery. As to this sum, the course taken by 
the Corporation is evidently not susceptible of any plausible 
justification. We do not, however, think that their conduct is 
in reality much worse in relation to this portion than to the 
remainder of the £640. The evidence of Caseley can add little 
to the conviction which every one must entertain who considers 
the circumstances of the case and the kind of people in whose 
possession the money was found. It may be said that some 
difficulty was imported into the matter by the claims of Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Johnson clashing in a certain degree; but 
that difficulty could only affect the distribution of the fund 
between these two gentlemen, nor can it be set up by the 
Corporation as a defence of their conduct in appropriating the 
bulk of the money in question, except upon the principle on 
which the monkey in the fable gave a shell to each of the two 
litigants who pleaded before him, and kept the oyster for 
himself. A public body invested, so far as the City of 
London is concerned, with one of the prerogatives of the 
Crown, ought to be above the temptation of appropriating 
£600, by insisting upon proof which cannot be given, and by 
ignoring the inferences which are irresistible to every one pos- 
sessing some common sense and some knowledge of life. They 
ought to have looked at the matter in a large and liberal 
spirit; they seem to have dealt with it like a set of pettifogging 
attorneys. No doubt they think it a sharp stroke of business 
to swell the corporate income or the emoluments of the sheriffs 
by the few hundreds in question; but we are much surprised 
if the public at large will not regard such sharpness as a proof 
that the time has come for abolishing their anomalous privilege, 
and for enabling the Crown to deal with the property of felons 
convicted in the City, as in the rest of England, with a wise 
and just regard to the claims which it is justly liable to. It is 
bad enough that a private person who has been robbed 
should incur the heavy expenses which, under our present 
system, almost invariably fall upon him if he undertakes to 
prosecute the thieves. But it is intolerable that when the 
criminals are found in possession of fands which would pro- 
bably recoup him for his losses, those funds should be pounced 
upon by the Corporation of London, because, acting as judges 
in their own cause, they refuse to be satistied as to the source 
fron which the money was derived without the production of 
evidence which they know to be unattainable, and which is 
utterly unnecessary for the satisfaction of any tolerably im- 
partial person. ‘The Common Council may have no objection 
to become, morally speaking, the receivers of stolen goods, but 
itis not for the public interest that they should be permitted 


Walker very justly observe—* On grounds of public propriety 
the Corporation ought not to be enriched by the plunder of its 
citizens,” 








MODERN DEVIL-WORSHIP. 


It is not comfortable to think that there exists amongst us | 


a British Association for the Advancement of Spirits. Things 





to indulge so perverted a taste. As Mr. Johnson and Mr. | and detailed to them the particulars of her death. 





nowadays have, indeed, a tendency to run into societies, but | 


that Mr. Tidd Pratt should be likely to be called upon to 


register a company for encouraging ghost manifestations gives | 


rise to some unpleasant reflections. We have now before us 
the proceedings of the third “ Convention of Progressive 
Spiritualists,” and the account of the meeting and its business 
'§ Set out with allthe pomp and seriousness of a Church Synod. 
As yet the prospects of the concern look rather gloomy. It 
exhibits as unhealthy a desire for postage stamps as the 
Philanthropic advertisers who are prepared to lend money 
without security. The meeting commenced by the president, 
Mr, John Hodge, introducing his “ excellent and poetic friend, 
Mr, J. Hy. Powell,” who thereupon favoured the company with 
* performance in the shape of a proem, a motto, and an invoca- 
tion. Dr, M‘Leod, the secretary, was then invited to read his 
report, but he had none to read. As he pathethically observed, 
he had not received anything in the shape of ‘help’ of any 
ind from those whom he might term brothers and sisters, with 
very rare, very few, exceptions. ‘That, however, was a matter 

longing entirely to the financial department.” Dr. M‘Leod 
ad abandoned his practice at the instance of a medium, and 





“the lecture he had given on ‘Human Love’ had been almost | 


*nough to lead to a man being locked up for six months 
®cording to the popular notions of that delightful and divine 


thing.” Further on he spoke of Epictetus, Robert Owen, and 
Andrew Jackson Davis, with other distinguished spiritualists 
in North and South America, as being interested in the move- 
ment. The chairman gave a cheerful testimony to the pleasure 
he had experienced in shaking hands with several dead relatives, 
who did it with the same look, the smile, and the words, as 
when they lived. A paper was read by a Mr. Etchells, in 
which sewage was utilized for spiritualism, and in which the 
following curious circumstance was narrated :— 


“I may say, that more than one of our mediums have seen the 
spirit of Tetzel (who on earth sold the Pope’s indulgences) hover 
around the bed-side of the dying Catholic, or of a soul just about to 
pass away, clothe himself in the form of Jesus Christ with the crown 
of thorns—the bleeding hands and the pierced side. They have 
seen him, as it were, calling the spirit away, and coiling around it, 
in order that he might carry it away to the Purgatorial prison-house, 
a belief in which had been instilled into it by false education on 
earth. And while he with his legions have been thus engaged, power 
for a time has been given to the Double to dissolve the unholy 
covering by which this bad spirit has been surrounded, and thus, in 
time, to clear the mists from the eyes of those about him who were 
ripe and ready for the change.” 


The Convention was then adjourned until Wednesday, 
June 12, when a communication was received from Mr. Peebles, 
of America. Mr. Peebles of America was interpreted by Mr, 
Robert Cooper, the showman who exhibited the Davenport 
Brothers some few years sincein London. Baron de Gulden- 
stubbe next appeared on the platform, and produced “ several 
interesting and wonderful photographs of spirits,” including 
“the photograph of the spirit of an old gentleman, a family 
relative.” But Miss Alstone, a medium from Manchester, out- 
shone all the previous lights of the assembly. Miss Alstone 
was once enjoying herself with her friends, and entertained 
them characteristically by falling into “a trance state, the 
spirit in possession proving his identity by addressing the 
company in broad Yorkshire, the dialect he used when on 
earth.” Miss Alstone continued, “'The friends were delighted, 
for they knew, however I tried, it would be impossible for 
me to imitate the messenger.” However, we are told that, 
“shortly after the reading of her paper the departed York- 
shireman manifested through Miss Alstone, and spoke for some 
five minutes in that dialect,” from which it would seem that 
both Miss Alstone and her Yorkshireman practice often enough 
to enable the former to express the sentiments of the latter in 
his native tongue, which he is now deprived of using from 
circumstances over which he has no control. Another lady, 
Miss Chapman, was present, who, on hearing the deceased 
Yorkshireman, became as it were competitively entranced, “and 
sang for about ten minutes.” Mr. Harper announced that 


from previous acquaintance with Miss Chapman he was able to 


say that the spirit so manifesting itself was that of Madame 
Malibran. More than that, at a recent séance Madame 
Malibran had conversed with Mr. Harper and Miss Chapman, 
Baron de 
Guldenstubbe came forward once more. ‘The Baron has had 
several letters from Napoleon I. since the return of that 
Emperor from St. Helena, the only difficulty about the corre- 
spondence (produced by the trifling fact of the Emperor's being 
coffined) consisting in the Imperial replies turning up in the 
vaults of the Invalides, where the Baron called for them as at 
a poste vestante. He had also a great many papers written in 
St. Denis, under the church, from the old kings and queens up 
to Louis XVIII. The Baron is an insatiable autograph 
collector, and managed to procure a note from Julius 
Cwsar, and another “in the handwriting of the Greek 
general Pausanias who lived 500 3.0.” — A peculiarity 
in the upholstery of the house of this distinguished 
foreigner is that the tables and chairs follow him “ like dogs,” 
to use his own graphic phrase, and this entirely of their own 
freewill and pleasure. What was Orpheus to this wonderful 
baron, and who shall say he is not greater than that other 
baron known as Manchausen? An explanation of the manner 
in which spiritual photographs were taken was then volunteered 
by Dr. M‘Leod, and a Mr. ‘Tiffin “ mentioned the circumstance 
of his having taken the spirit-portrait of a brother of Miss 
Houghton on the occasion of his (Tiffin) being in company with 
Miss Houghton in a greenhouse.” Conservatories are not 
generally used by ladies and gentlemen for this purpose, but 
couples retiring into them to renew an acquaintance with the 
features of a defunct grandmother will perhaps be a custom of 
the future when the world sends more subscriptions to the 
spiritualists. The remaining days of the convention were spent 
in talking about haman nature, and the necessity of members 
puffing and baying the works of each other; while, as @ wind. 
up, a picnic to the Crystal Palace brought the proceedings to a 


close. The directors onght to be made acquainted with tho 
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fact that there are crowds of spirits in the Egyptian Court, 
and “that, were the conditions only suitable, the spirits would 
show themselves to view before more than one of the present 
company.” If the spirits could be induced to show themselves 
they would form attractions of a higher order than Coxwell’s 
balloon or the Beni-zoug-zougs; but then, if we accept Miss 
M‘Leod’s description of them, they only wear clothes at times, 
and frequently assume the form of vapour, “ somewhat of the 
appearance of steam.” 

We should apologize to our readers for giving publication to 
this rubbish but that, reading it simultaneously with a very 
startling article in the current Roman Catholic quarterly, we 
find a curious connection between two apparently remote classes 
of thought which may be both identified under one heading. 
A Jesuit of the Roman College has written a work to prove 
the intimate association of the devil with mesmerism, som- 
nambulism, and spiritism or spiritualism :— 


*** Praolectiones Theologice de Virtute Religionis deque Vitiis 
Oppositis, nominatim vero de Mesmerismi, Somnambulismi, ac Spiri- 
tismi recentiori Superstitione.’ Auctore Jo. Perrone, 8.J., in Collegio 
Romano Studiosum Preefecto. Ratisbonz: 1866.” 


The writer of the article who takes this book for his theme. 
talks as distinctly and as confidently of the devil as if the fiend 
was a rated occupier and could be assessed for income-tax, 
He also adopts his author’s view that manifestations such as 
those above mentioned are genuine supernatural indications, 
and he quotes from spirit-rappers to give collateral evidence on 
hell. Perrone, he says, believes those manifestations to proceed 
from evil spirits, and the same opinion was held by Lacordaire, 
Sibour (the late Archbishop of Paris), and Cardinal Gousset, 
“on whose minds a full conviction had been wrought.” In fact 
the Jesuit Perrone and his reviewer evidently are as much 
impressed with the phenomena of spiritualism as its most ardent 
votaries. The “deceased Yorkshireman” of Miss Alstone, the 
singing ghost of Malibran, and the necrographic MSS. of the 
Baron de Guldenstubbe, are in their minds tremendous and 
awful facts. We thought there was a simpler explanation for 
table-turning and table-rapping, and we never knew or heard 
of a well-evidenced case of clairvoyance, but F. Perrone and 
his reviewer must hunt up the scriptural and patristic writings 
to demonstrate that there is a demoniac agency prompting 
people to set chairs dancing, to write bad poems, and to untie 
ropes in a cabinet. It is told of Hall, the famous preacher, 
that he believed so firmly in the tangible existence of Satan, 
that on one occasion he missed a half-finished sermon from his 
desk on the subject, and never being able to find it, affirmed 
that the Enemy, knowing what was in store for him, had carried 
it off. We have no doubt that had F. Perrone or his English 
reviewer missed their MSS., they would have attributed the loss 
to a similar act of thieving on the part of the demon. 








THE STOCK EXCHANGE ON FIRE. 


A Great social revolution is about to be effected. Hitherto 
the tendency of civilized life has been to subdivide labour to 
such a degree that men have ceased to be men, and become 
sailors, lawyers, gamekeepers, shoeblacks, and so forth. The 
frequenters of the Stock Exchange, like every one else, have 
suffered the solitary confinement ordained by modern custom, 
and have, especially in dramatic fiction, become a strange set 
of beings, with aspirations, habits, and sympathies totally 
differing from those of the rest of mankind. The lady novelists 
who have ventured into that perilous region describe the share- 
broker as a man cut off from all communication with his 
fellows. He has no literature but those mysterious lists which 
appear in the morning papers. His mind refuses to accept a 
theatrical impression more vivid than the sudden transformation 
of “}” into “3.” Indeed, there is no description of him so 
accurate as that which Mephistopheles, if we may suspect the 
devil of punning, gives to Faust :— 


* Ich sag’ es dir: ein Kerl, der speculirt, 
Ist wie ein Thier, auf diirrer Heide, 
Von einem bésen Geist im Kreis heram gefiihbrt, 
Und rings umher liegt schiine, griine Weide.” 


But a speculation is on foot to set the unhappy animal free, 














and to turn him into the beautiful green pastarage which sur- | 


rounds him, The devotee of the Stock Exchange is to be again 
united to his fellow-men, and that by the influence of a literary 


agency which is in these days all-powerful. We cannot better | ing effect a number of long sentences may have on the Stoc 


describe the project than by quoting the following preliminary 
advertisement which has just appeared in the columns of a 
contemporary :— 


“ Press.—Wanted, a couple of smart sensational writers on the | 


- ————————, 


commercial topics of the day. A preference given to 


acquainted with Stock-Exchange matters.— Address, B., &e. _ 


Now, there will not be wanting flippant satirists to suggest 
that sending sensations to the Stock Exchange is abont as 
appropriate as sending coals to Newcastle; but that is not the 
spirit in which a social reform should be met. The gentlemen 
of the Stock Exchange are to be supplied with a happy com. 
bination of business and pleasure which shall in time prepare 
them for their free return to society. A judicious quantity of 
commercial matters is at first to gild the pill of Sensation ; but 
in time these babies in fiction will be weaned from their early 
tastes, and live entirely on that which they now profess ty 
regard with abhorrence. There, are, however, so many writers 
who can write “sensation,” and so few who understand com. 
mercial matters, that our advertiser partly admits that he is in 
a dilemma. A preference, certainly, will be given to any sen- 
sationalist acquainted with Stock Exchange matters; but if 
this person be not forthcoming, as one has reason to fear, g 
shift must be made to get on without him. A great move. 
ment is not to be stopped for such trifles. Failing a know. 
ledge of commercial affairs, the applicant must at least 
understand the arts of sensation-writing before he can hope to 
get the post. And it is not unnatural to expect that a com. 
petitive examination will settle the merits of rival claimants— 
an examination which should be open to all who were news. 
paper correspondents during the American war, to all who have 
contributed to the colamns of Reynolds’s Miscellany, or written 
classical leaders for a certain daily journal which always orders 
an extra quantity of exclamation-points when getting a new fount 
of type. Special qualifications, doubtless, would carry weight. 
The editor of the Levant Herald, for instance, would be accepted 
as one of the “couple” by merely mentioning his name. The 
editor of the New York Herald would run a good chance, but 
that his hand might want the delicacy demanded by the sen- 
sitive organization of our Stock Exchange. Any one of our 
popular lady-novelists might come forward as a candidate, 
were it not that their knowledge of commerce is limited. 

But we may consider the writers to have been obtained. 
There will be no difficulty whatever about securing them. 
We may turn to the sort of imaginative writing which they 
are likely to produce for the delectation of the sharebrokers. 
Certainly, we should be better able to judge did we know the 
precise medium through which their efforts are to be conveyed 
to these matter-of-fact beings. Is it a daily newspaper which, 
having failed to raise its circulation by ghastly pictures of 
the coming cholera, by startling disclosures concerning the 
dangers of purchased hair, or by horrible suggestions as to the 
cause of the prevalence of child-murder, now proposes to stir 
this lethargic people by setting the Stock Exchange on fire? 
Is the heart of John Bull, unmoved by the dangers which sur- 
round his wife’s toilet, to be reached through his pocket? Or 
is this budget of sensational news to be published to the Stock 
Exchange but once a week? If so, the sharebroker may bid 
farewell to the peaceful Sundays of his former life. Every 
Saturday morning will project a jar of Greek-fire into the dis- 
trict known to the postal authorities as E.C., and the unhappy 
sharebroker, not yet accustomed to sensationalism, will begit 
to curse the day he was born. Thinking of his wife and 
children, of the pleasant afternoon he intends spending in ther 
society, of the quiet dinner, the peaceful cigar, the gentle 
rubber, he will take up this fatal journal and read,—“ Italian 
stock has recovered %, in spite of the rumour that Garibaldi 
has challenge Signor Rattazzi toa duel in the vicinity of Leg- 
horn,” or, “French Three per Cents, closed at 68f. Qc, It 
was at a late hour last evening that a report became current 
in the clubs that three corps d’armée of the French troops had 
been thrown forward on the Rhenish frontier; ” or, “ There has 
been some strange talk lately concerning the published yield 
of certain mines in the neighbourhood of N , of which we 
may be able to state something more definite next week. It 
must always be remembered that the ruin of afew sharebrokers 
is as nothing compared with the general amelioration of te 
class which must ensue from their becoming acquainted wit 
these pleasures of the imagination. 

We do not suppose, however, that the chief work of the 
“couple of sensational writers ” will be to tell lies, which, after 
all, is a very vulgar form of literary excellence. We expect 
rather to see them appear as_ professional word-painters- 
writing “ mouse” with such vehemence that one would take | 
they meant a roaring lion. There is no saying what a depres® 
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Exchange: even dulness may be used artistically t 
panic. A New York paper once said of its rival 
writing was so disjointed as to produce toothache in eve 
who read its columns; and our unknown contemporary 
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about to engage the two sensationalists, may surely, by a judi- 
cious use of mournful epithets, cast gloom over the minds of a 
few persons so unsophisticated (in a literary sense) as the gen- 
tlemen of the Stock Exchange. Or if the enterprising journal 
desires, at a moment when hopeless stagnation reigns in the 
City, to gain for itself a reputation by giving a pleasant fillip 
to business, why not set one of its sensationalists to write a 
glowing eulogy upon the wealth and commerce of Great Britain, 
accompanied by ravishing pictures of the bucolic delights of 
those happy gentlemen who have staked their money boldly, 
won handsomely, and retired to enjoy their remaining years in 
the sunny vales of Kent, or on the green plains of Surrey ? 
We are more the creatures of the imagination than most 
moralists and physicans fancy. Our whole life is a running 
anticipation ; and by such prosaic symbols as “ 69a8ja}aQ%}” 
do we reveal one method, at least, by which we hope to change 
a dream into a reality. Let our sensationalists take courage 
then. In the imagination of the Stock Exchange, they have 
fine plastic material on which to work; and in the course of 
time we doubt not that these spiritual teachers will be able to 
wean the man of business away from his liking for leaden facts, 
and regale him with the savoury dishes of garnished peri- 
phrase and heated description. We, at all events, shall look 
out with some interest, for the first appearance of these 
renovators of the Stock Exchange ; and we are mistaken if the 
gentlemen of the City do not themselves pay some attention 
to “the smart sensational writers” when they make their first 
bow. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


GARIBALDI certainly never lacks friends to put even his most 
injudicious actions in the best light. Here is the Florence corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, not content with his own 
public, writing to the Daily News to defend the Liberator in his 
recent proceedings, to blame the Italian Government for arresting 
him, and to accuse those concerned in the arrest of rough, if not 
brutal, conduct. The account given by this American writer is 
confused ; but he asserts that Garibaldi, when apprehended, was 
hot going to Rome, but was simply bound for Perugia, where he 
had resolved to pass the time “ until the Romans should decide on 
stirring, or release him from his promise not to abandon them.” 
The correspondent admits that where he was going afterwards was 
known only to himself. Now, considering that Garibaldi, during 
the last few months, has been talking of nothing but going 
to Rome, and that, according to the New York writer's own 
statement, he was shaping his course towards Perugia, the 
presumption that he had a design on Rome itself seems almost 
irresistible, The charges of want of consideration seem to resolve 
themselves into the two facts that Garibaldi was removed 
from Sinalunga (the place where he was arrested) with great 
Precipitation, and that, when taken to the fortress of Alessandria, 
he was at first confined in a dirty room, swarming with vermin. 
Seeing that an immediate removal to a place of safety was neces- 
saty in the agitated state of the public mind, we do not think much 
of the first charge ; and as the General and his companions were 
furnished with clean and commodious quarters as soon as the 
nature of the first room was discovered, there is perhaps very little 
to be said as to the other indictment. The strangest thing in the 
New York writer’s letter is a proclamation to the Italians which 
he says Garibaldi issued after his removal to Caprera, and which he 
thus gives ;—“ Adhering to the desire of ‘a few’ friends (alcunt), 

came to this my dwelling, free and without conditions, with the 
Promise that a steamer should be sent immediately (subito) to recon- 
duct me to the continent.” If the Italian Government really made 
such & promise as this, it can mean only one thing—that they and 
Garibaldi are acting in concert while pretending to quarrel. But 


this seems go unlikely that we must needs suspect some misin- 
formation, 








Arcunisnor MANNING, ina sermon preached by him last Sunday 
Mt the festival of “the Holy Rosary,” in Moorfields Chapel, made 
4 great vaunt that, although the French army had been withdrawn 
rom Rome for the greater part of a year, the Pope still sat on 

the sacred throne” of the see of St. Peter as calmly as he had 
done before, and that those who prophesied he could not maintain 
inself four-and-twenty hours against his own subjects without the 
* “ foreign bayonets had been signally discomfited. This sounds 
Nears. and was doubtless convincing to those who heard it ; 
. ‘ a should be borne in mind that France left behind her what 

Yoall intents and purposes a French Legion,—that it has been 
‘inctly stated that in case of necessity France will support the 





a , 





Legion to the utmost of her strength,—that it has been over and 
over again declared that the Pope is still to be considered under 
cover of the French wing,—and that, in consequence of this state 
of things, the Italian Government has been compelled to do the 
work of the temporal power against its own wishes, for fear of 
offending France. Whether the Pope could really depend upon 
the loyalty and affection of his own subjects has therefore never 
been put to the test ; and, with insurrection declaring itself in 
— parts of the Papal territory, this is hardly the time to 
oast. 





Pressep by the insurrection all round Rome, the Papal Govern- 
ment is, at the same time, exposed to a demand of an unpleasant 
nature from a quarter whence such a requisition would at one time 
have been deemed impossible. Austria is utterly sick of the 
Concordat, and is resolved upon obtaining some modification of 
that mischievous treaty. The more extreme among the Austrian 
Radicals would gladly sweep the whole thing away with the lumber 
of the past ; but it is not to be expected that the Austrian Govern- 
ment, even though it has a Protestant at its head, will go to that 
extent. The agitation in favour of some reform, however, is so 
great over a large part of the Empire that the Austrian Ambassador 
at Rome has been instructed to solicit from the Roman Court a 
revision of the obnoxious act. Of course the Ultramontane clergy 
are furious ; but Austria is not now what it was in 1855, when the 
Concordat was concluded, nor is Rome what it then was, The 
Concordat was agreed to in the height of the reaction of which it 
has been one of the most formidable weapons; and (though 
modified as regards the Protestants in the non-German parts of the 
Empire in September, 1859) it has left the education, the intellect, 
and the social life of Austria in a terrible state of subjection to 
priestly rule. Such a condition cannot co-exist with the reawakened 
liberties of Europe ; and the Austrian Government does wisely in 
insisting on a change. 





Tue French Emperor has lost a valuable servant in M. Fould, 
ex-Finance Minister, who died suddenly last Saturday at the age 
of sixty-seven. To the study of financial subjects he brought that 
peculiar aptitude which seems to belong to the Jewish race, of 
which he was a member. His father was a banker, and he himself 
in early life followed the same business. But the political aspects 
of finance soon engaged his attention, and finder the Governments 
of Louis Philippe and the Republic he was a conspicuous member 
of the Legislative Body, and an authority on all subjects connected 
with taxation, railways, banking, savings banks, and other politico- 
economical matters. On these topics his views were generally 
sound and liberal ; but the great principles of Free Trade he 
seemed scarcely better able to understand than the majority of 
Frenchmen. He was not, it is true, one of the most extreme of 
Protectionists, for he alvocated modifications in the Customs-tariff 
with a view to its amelioration ; but Free Trade as understood in 
England—as enforced by Cobden, and carried into practice by Sir 

Robert Peel—was to him foolishness. M. Fould was several times 
Finance Minister under the Presidency of Louis Napoleon and the 
Empire ; and at the latter end of 1861 he was recalled to power, 
as the only man capable of dragging the Government out of the 
slough of financial embarrassment into which it had fallen. On 
that occasion he only consented to accept the post on certain 
conditions which made him practically master of the situation— 
conditions aiming at a greater economy in the expenditure, and a 
more thorough check upon the action of the Emperor and his 
advisers, He was a member of the Privy Council at the time of 
his death, but was not then holding office as Minister of Finance. 





ConsIDERABLE uneasiness prevails in France just now, arising 
out of the uncertainty of the nation as to the policy to be adopted 
in the future. It is expected, however, that the Chambers will 
meet next month for the commencement of the session of 1868, 
and that the Emperor will open them with a speech reviewing 
recent events and indicating a policy. Something is undoubtedly 
needed to place France once more in a definite position before 
Europe, and to remove that vague feeling of expectation and appre- 
hension which is almost worse than the actual knowledge of evil. 
The journal La France describes the present depressed and feverish 
state of the public mind as le mal de Cinconnu, and the phrase 
very aptly reflects the condition. The Epoque draws from the 
general sense of loss excited by the death of M. Fould the moral 
that it is high time so to amend the Imperial institutions as to 
leave the country less at the mercy of individual lives, Assuredly 
the full realization of the reforms promised in the letter of 
January 19, and the addition of some others, become every day 
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more urgent. It will be a happy omen if this should be the key- 
note of the Emperor’s speech. 





Tue Spanish Government has addressed to its diplomatic agents 
abroad a circular with reference to the recent insurrection, in 
which the objects of the malcontents are stated to be the destruc- 
tion of Spanish nationality by the union of Spain and Portugal in 
an Iberian Republic,—the sacrifice of territorial integrity by the 
sale of rich portions of the land (we are not told what or to whom), 
—the upsetting of social order, and the establishment by terrorism 
of Utopias such as even “democratic Geneva has just rejected 
with indignation.” Of course the great body of the Spanish 
people are described as having declared themselves strongly against 
any such revolution, and certainly the insurrection failed ; but in one 
passage of this circular there is a noteworthy admission of the 
gravity of the movement. We there read :—‘ There was no lack 
of ill-advised persons who replied by taking up arms. Notwith- 
standing this, the forces of our valiant army attacked and 
conquered them at the outset, enthusiastically shouting, ‘ Long 
live the Queen!’ and not stopping to count the numbers of their 
enemies.” We shall probably hear more of these “ ill-advised 
persons.” 





Kine Georce of Hanover has at length, after much resistance, 
consented to sign the convention with Prussia, by which his finan- 
cial position is in future to be regulated. His adhesion has been 
supposed to imply a recognition of the new order of things, but it 
appears that this is not the case. The convention, on the whole, 
leaves him in a very fair position. “By the terms of the 
treaty,” writes the Hamburg correspondent of the Daily News, 
“ King George is to receive the sum of sixteen millions of dollars, 
and the summer palace of Herrenhausen, near Hanover, with its 
domains, is to be considered his private property, but placed under 
Prussian administration ; and one of the principal conditions is that 
he is never again to reside in his former kingdom. Nothing issaid 
in the convention relative to the interest on the £600,000 standing 
in the Three per Cent. Consols, which he will, therefore, continue 
to enjoy ; but it is stipulated that he shall deliver up to Prussia 
the money and State securities that he managed to send over to 
London last year.” It is said that the ex-monarch was induced to 
sign by a threat that, if*he would not come to an agreement with 
King William, the matter must be submitted to the Prussian 
Parliament, which would probably exact harder terms. 





A MEETING of the Democratic party at Stuttgard recently took 
place, at which speeches were delivered indicating a very friendly 
feeling towards Prussia. This, in the capital of Wurtemberg, which 
is supposed to be rather anti-Prussian in its sentiments, is signi- 
ficant, and shows that even out of the North German Confederation 
there is a tendency towards union under the rule of Bismarck. 
The prevailing sentiment appeared to be that Wurtemberg ought 
to keep aloof from the Northern Bund, not on national, but on 
purely political, grounds, the despotism of Prussia being distasteful 
to the Southern Radicals; but that, in the event of France 
attacking Prussia, it would be the duty of all Germans to rally to 
her defence, and accept her lead. At the same time, an alliance 
was advocated, and the project of forming a Confederation of the 
Rhine was emphatically disavowed. 





Tue Newton and Pascal controversy has had the effect of 
showing how much ignorance prevails even among Newton's 
countrymen as to what his discoveries really were. There seems 
to be a general belief that Newton, having been hit on the nose by 
a falling apple, set to work and “ discovered gravity.” Several 
ingenious gentlemen have written to the papers to prove that 
Shakespeare was acquainted with the fact that falling bodies tend 
to the earth’s centre, and that he, therefore, ought to be credited 
with the merit of the discovery. It is evident they fancied 
Newton's claim was that of having found out why, if an apple 
tumbled off a tree, it fell to the ground. It is probable that they 
imagined he was the author of the Copernican theory. If any one 
wishes to know what was the true nature of Newton’s discovery, 
he can easily satisfy himself by referring to the article “ Newton ” 
in the “English Cyclopedia.” When the plague forced him to 
retire from Cambridge to Woolthorpe, in 1665, “ he began to reflect 
more particularly upon the nature of the force by which bodies 
at the earth’s surface are drawn towards its centre, and to 
conjecture that the same force might possibly extend to the moon, 











and there be of sufficient intensity to counteract the centrifugal 
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force of that satellite, and thereby retain it in its orbit about the 
earth.” The result of his researches was his grand discovery—not 
that which the gentlemen who write to the newspapers attribute 
to him, but that of “ the universal gravitation of matter, according 
to the law of the inverse square of the distance.” We knew before 
that there was a great stock of ignorance in the world, but this 
wonderful expression of it in the case of Newton’s discoveries jg 
somewhat startling. After all, some allowance must be made for 
the man mentioned in one of the comic papers, who, being fond of 
cheerfulness, detested Newton because he had discovered gravity, 





Tue Times prints a very sensible protest from Mr. Skey against 
the University Boat-race, which he holds, as at present established, 
to be a national folly. He says it is his belief, and that of the 
medical profession generally, that young men averaging from twenty 
to twenty-three years of age “cannot put forth the absolute 
strength of their physical frame for twenty minutes without 
injury often of a permanent nature.” The contest involves a 
draught on their muscular powers more or less injurious to their 
future health, some temporarily, some permanently. “It is no 
argument in its favour that the majority pass through the ordeal 
unscathed.” A minority will suffer, and there is no gauge by which 
to determine who will and who will not. “ Great muscular develop- 
ment by no means insures equal strength of the internal organs— 
the vital machinery of the body—which share the labour of the 
struggle. On the contrary, the organs of animal or external life, 
and those of organic life, are often inversely developed. If the 
heart, with its appendages, and the organs of respiration, are 
naturally weak, it is not in a few weeks’ training, nor probably in 
years, that they can be brought up to the level in vigour of the 
muscular frame.” Mr. Skey quotes the statement of the late Dr. 
Hope, a great authority on heart disease, that he knew no cause of 
disease of this organ so common as hard exercise in rowing. “It 
is no criterion,” he continues, “of the absence of injury that a 
man can mount his horse and ride, or take his seat at the dinner- 
table at Willis’s Rooms, and eat a hearty dinner, and enter into all 
the convivialities of the evening. The evil, should it occur, is not 
immediate, but remote. It is but a seed sown.” This is all very 
true, and Mr. Skey has done well to state it so forcibly. But we 
shall have the Boat-race next year, nevertheless. 





WE see announced, with very deep regret, the death of Dr. 
Smith, for many years senior physician at the Royal Berks Hospital, 
and father of Professor Goldwin Smith. He had been for some 
time in so desponding a state of mind that he was under the care 
of a nurse, but he was still able to be driven from Mortimer, where 
he resided, to Reading, accompanied by a member of his household. 
Strange to say, a gentleman in Reading seeing the doctor's car- 
riage standing at the door of a chemist’s shop, bad his suspicions 
so roused that as soon as the carriage had driven away he went 
into the shop, and ascertained that Dr. Smith had purchased 4 
quantity of poison. He at once wrote a note to the doctor's butler, 
and sent his servant on with it to Mortimer on horseback, but, 
unhappily, instructed him not to pass the carriage on the road, but 
to reach Mortimer as soon as possible after it. The delay was 
fatal. Immediately upon his arrival, Dr. Smith went to his study 
and locked himself in ; and when the butler read the note, and 
went in search of his master, he found him dead, The occurrence 
has thrown a gloom over Mortimer and Reading, where Dr. Smith 
was much respected. 





Tue magistrates in the north are arming the police and swearidg 
in special constables, to be ready for the Fenians in case they make 
their appearance. At Middlesbrough an extra supply of cutlasses 
has been ordered for the police, and staves for the specials, the 
Mayor holding that it was the duty of the town council and of 
every one else to be forearmed, though he owned that no danget 
was apprehended, and that they had every confidence in the pop™ 
lation, the Irish included. Fifty special constables have bee® 
appointed at Hartlepool, and at Sunderland the sub-watch com 
mittee of the corporation have recommended the council to #™ 
fifty of the police with revolvers, in consequence of the fears enter 
tained of Fenian disturbances. This is right enough, so long 4 the 
authorities can depend upon the men they are arming for 6% 
heads. People are apt, when there is public excitement 0” any 
subject, to attribute to it events with which it has no connection. On 
the same day that the murder of the Life Guardsman was report 
as a Fenian outrage, it was alleged that another Fenian 
into a shop in Church-street, St. Giles’s, as it was suppose 
the intention of shooting or scaring the shopman, and then ro 
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his till. It now turns out that the shot was fired by accident. A 
man found a pistol, and showed it to another, in whose hands it 
went off while he was examining it. This has been proved satis- 
factorily, and the Fenian, who was no Fenian at all, has been 


discharged. 














Ar the funeral, in Limerick, of Kelly, a man who had been 
arrested on suspicion of Fenianism, there was a significant demon- 
stration of sympathy. The correspondent of an Irish paper thus 
describes the procession :—“ The heads of the horses which drew 
the hearse were decorated with green boughs, the table of the hearse 
was covered with the same national emblems, and each young man 
carried in his hand a green branch, whilst twenty-four young women 
of stalwart mould, such as of old kept the breach against Square- 
toes’ Dutchmen and strewed the streets of the Irishtown with dead 
Walloons, marched abreast, wearing green cockades in their bonnets.” 
The same writer touchingly continues :—“ The mournful Christian 
duty of burying the dead was accomplished after a Christian fashion, 
and all returned from Killeely graveyard, where poor Kelly sleeps 
in peace, until the great Habeas Corpus Act comes into operation, 
on which tremendous occasion he will confront the person who con- 
signed him to the county gaol, and eventually to a premature grave.” 
The police did not interfere, and ought not, if upon no other grounds 
than that these displays must be exceedingly useful to them in taking 
stock of the patriots, 





Ir seems strange to read of researches still going on in the 
Arctic regions into the Franklin expedition. Captain Hall, of the 
United States’ navy, however, is endeavouriug to discover the 
remains of the gallant English explorer, and on the 15th of August 
he was at Repulse Bay, head of Hudson’s Bay, living on the rocks, 


in the same place he occupied last winter. He had been ona | 


journey in search of dogs, accompanied by five of his fellow- 
countrymen and two natives. They took a north-west course, and 
were away six weeks, during which they endured great hardships. 
On this trip, they fell in with certain natives, who stated that some 
white men had been with them for a long time, one of whom had 
died, and they had buried him with great care. The captain thinks 
this may be Sir John Franklin, and he has determined to endeavour 
toreach the country, and investigate the matter. In company 
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Jobbing Grinders recommend that any member found guilty of 


rattening, or committing any outrage of any description, shall be at 
once expelled from the society.” 





Tue tender-hearted persons who object to the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
even in the case of criminals, will perhaps admit that it was not 
undeserved in the case of a fellow named Casey, who has just 
received twenty-four lashes in Leeds gaol on the bare back. 
Casey, anda ruffian who escaped, knocked down a journeyman 
tailor on the 23rd of March, and kicked him under the chin, so 
that the man’s tongue was nearly cut off by his teeth. He then 
proposed to his companion that they should choke him; and 
while one rifled his pockets, the other did his best to strangle 
him, and would have succeeded but that assistance arrived. Both 
ruffians took to their heels, but shortly afterwards Casey gave 
himself up to the police, saying, “I heard you were after me, 
and I was tired, so I give myself up, and I don’t care for the 
time if they don’t warm my back.” Happily, they did warm his 
back, and Mr. Casey relished the process so little that when he 





was being brought to the “scratch” he howled and struggled 
desperately. The lashes were given by two stalwart warders, who 
laid them on with a will. We would suggest that the deterrent 
effects of this sort of punishment would be increased if it 
were inflicted so that the rest of the prisoners in the gaol could 
witness it. 





Tue Royal Arsenal at Woolwich has again witnessed an accident 





which has been attended with most serious consequences, and gives 
the public very little reason to be satisfied with the degree of 





supervision exercised by the superior officials of this department. 
In one of the sheds about thirty lads were engaged in the hazardous 
work of filling cartridges, and it was observed that a lad named 
Killow was playing with one of the caps attached to the cartridge, 
by knocking the percussion-pin down bard with sharp blows. The 
other boys having remonstrated with Killow without any effect, 
and there being no person near to exercise any control over him, a 
lad was about to be despatched to seek the assistance of the foreman, 
who seems to have gone off, leaving the boys to their diversions. 
Just at the moment Killow’s amusement was about to be stopped, 
he gave a final blow to the cap, exploding the cartridge in his hand, 





with five men belonging to the whaling fleet, he will start this 
autumn. The expedition is a very perilous one, and it seems 
hardly probable that any results will be obtained commensurate 
With the risk, 





Ovr lunatic asylums are not yet all that we would have them 
to be, and, in spite of the watchfulness of Commissioners, shocking 
things occasionally take place. For example, at Colney Hatch last 
year a practice prevailed with regard to male patients who were in 
the habit of tearing up their clothes and bedding, of placing them in 
their rooms at night in a complete state of nudity. At Hanwell 
the patients have no protection from one another at nights, and a 
case occurred last year in which one patient was attacked by 
another, and received injuries of which she died. This is a great 
omission, Again, in the Salford Workhouse, where some violent | 


lunatics were admitted, contrary to law, the plan of dealing with | 
them when excited was to throw them down on the ground, and | 
keep them there by main force till they became quiet. There was 
nothing for it, the assistant said, but to “down” a man; to “leg” 
him down, and make him know his master. That was the principle | 
on which the old system of treatment was based, and into which 
we should easily relapse if the vigilance of the Commissioners were 
Withdrawn, Other instances, even more painful, are given of the 
Proneness to treat these unhappy creatures with a brutal and dis- 
gusting severity. Still, on the whole, our progress is in the right 
direction, 





Mr. Tipp Pratt, in his report on Friendly Societies, mentions 
® curious fact with regard to the morals of the Sheffield grinders 
in 1805, They established a friendly society, for the purpose of 
giving relief to members in sickness when it was not brought on 
by a vicious life, and one of the rules, which are now in Mr. 
Pratt’s possession, required that every member should endeavour 
to suppress vice and profaneness, to promote the faith and practice 
of Christ’s religion, and improve the peace and happiness of the 
Society, to the honour of the town of Sheffield. This society ceased 
to act as a friendly society more than twenty years ago. The 
Practices of rattening and assassination were inconsistent with the 
morals of the early grinders. Weare glad, however, to see that 
the reconstituted Sheffield Sawgrinders’ Union has this week 
adopted the following rule :—“That the Society of Saw and 





firing the heap of finished cartridges on the table, and blowing away 
the greater portion of the roof, walls, and windows of the building. 
Of the thirty lads who were at work in the shed, thirteen received 
injuries of so severe a nature that one if not more of them has since 
died, and there are others who are not expected to recover. It is to be 
hoped that after this sad lesson the authorities may see fit to take care 
that a crowd of boys be not left without any supervision, to amuse 
themselves with such unpleasant playthings as Snider cartridges. 


e 

Tne Spanish ship of war, the San Quintan, now lying in the 
London Dock, seems to possess among its crew some very estimable 
individuals. One of the crew commits a felony on shore, and 
another amuses himself by maliciously damaging a woman’s clothing 
and goods, and both, having reached the sanctuary of the ship, defy 


| the local authorities. The police went on board to arrest the men, 
| and were not only refused them by the captain, but warned off the 
ship. It is beyond all question that a ship of war whilst staying 


in a friendly port is not subject to the municipal laws of the country 
which it honours by a visit. The courtesy which nations extend 


| to the flags of each country established this immunity, and we are 


not disposed to underrate its importance. If, however, Spanish 
war vessels inflict upon us visitors of the type of these two seamen, 
and insist upon protecting them from the consequences of their 
misdeeds, we shall be compelled to wish that they would be either 
more careful in the selection of their crews, or more sparing in their 


visits, 





WE presume that the dignity of the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
will again this year be kept up by the usual procession on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, the usual suspension of business along the route, 
and the loss to the tradesmen of several thousand pounds, What 
honour and glory the City can derive by the exhibition of its King 
in a show in which the tawdry, the ludicrous, and the ruffianly are 
ungenially blended, we have never been able to understand, We 
have, on the contrary, always thought that it would be more 
respectable if his civic Majesty was to go to W estminster, take his 
oath, and invite the judges to dinner without the gilt coach, the 
footmen in armour, the flags, the banners, and the “ roughs,” who 
form a principal feature in this annual display of cockney pomp 
and vulgarity. Why, if the City must make this annual exhibition 
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of itself, should not the procession go to Westminster by the 
shortest and most appropriate route—the New Cut—instead of 
parading itself through the Strand, with which the City has 
no special connection, and to which, on this occasion, it is a 
positive nuisance ? 





Nearty all the comic papers of the week publish cartoons 
representing the state of the public mind (as it appears in most 
of the daily journals) on the subject of Fenianism. That in Punch is 
particularly fine. But it is curious to note that the artists in each 
picture follow the same set type of face in the allegorical Fenian, 
and that this is wanting utterly in truth or suggestiveness. The 
Fenian should be Irish-American ; the artists depict him a gorilla 
engaged as a peasant for one of Mr. Boucicault’s pieces. It is 
unfair to Ireland to keep a stock of hideous faces ready to 
do pictorial duty for her populace. Let the ruffians who shoot 
landlords or police have distinctive features indicative of their 
crimes. If we are not mistaken, the present form of brutal 
Irishman dates from the caricatures of O’Connell in Punch. 





WE are sorry to see that our old friend, the gigantic gooseberry, 
seems to have lost all its charm for the penny-a-line mind, which 
now ventures into that rather unpromising region, military circles, 
in search of inspiration. An eccentric warrior connected with the 
military train, and a constable attached to the Woolwich police- 
station, are called into requisition, and conduct themselves in a 
most gratifying way. The soldier steals his master’s horse, arms 
himself with a sword, and rides, & la Dick Turpin, from Woolwich 
to York. The constable follows on foot until all his money is 
spent, and then, resigning the pursuit to a more fortunate member 
of the force, returns home sad and unsuccessful to his discon- 
solate sergeant. The narrative is a pretty one; but we almost 
fancy that, after all, we should prefer the gooseberry. 








MEN OF MARK. 


No. II. 
MR. GOSCHEN, M.P. 


Tue Right Honourable George Joachim Goschen is remarkable 
for having attained to Cabinet office when only thirty-four years of 
age, and after having been little more than two years in public life. 
The secret history of the changes which ensued upon Lord 
Palmerston’s death has not yet been revealed, and if it had been, 
the remarkable and, indeed, unprecedented promotion of Mr, 
Goschen would probably remain to be accounted for by his personal 
qualities, 
manner to aid him. He had not even made himself useful nor 
subservient to the Ministry. Introduced to the House of'Commons 
through the confidence gained in the City of London by unusual 
business success, associated with unusual intellectuality of tone, 
Mr. Goschen was marked out for office, probably by Earl Russell, 
because of the special reputation he had gained as a man of con- 
siderable mental power, greatly looked up to in the City, who, with 
an ultra-Liberalism which must satisfy the extremest poli- 
ticians, had none of those objectionable associations or obliga- 
tions which Liberals of the Ministerial order find so inconvenient 
when they wish to enlarge their basis, by the admission to office of 
public men not identified with official caste nor trained in official 
habits. The career of such a man, though brief, might be expected 
to be very brilliant ; but any such anticipations would be disap- 
pointed. Mr. Goschen has never been brilliant, and unless a great 
financial career is before him, as Mr, Gladstone’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he is not very likely to astonish the world again so 
much as he did when he stepped from the Royal Exchange into 
Downing-street. But he has honourably proved himself from the 
outset of his public life a consistent, an enlightened, and acourageous 
man, and these qualities will not fail him in any future exigency. 
It is perhaps an unpleasant proof of something radically snobbish 
in public opinion that it exacts from a man promoted for merit 
capacities and achievements which it is quite willing to dispense 
with in the case of men who succeed to office by routine, or are 
introduced to it by hereditary connections. It is probable that 
since his appointment to the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Mr. Goschen has not fully satisfied the requirements thus 
suggested ; but this has been not a little owing to circumstances 
which he could not possibly control. At any rate, so steady and 
self-reliant a man is the last to inspire in his biographer an apolo- 
getic tone, and we shall rely on a brief narrative of Mr, Goschen’s 
brief career to show that the dignity which came to him unsought 





He had neither birth, nor connections, nor a pushing | 


Se 
was neither disproportioned to his previously proved me 
worn unworthily when he was invested with it. 


Mr. Goschen had the advantages of mixed origin and associations 
for the family of which he is a member is distinctly of recent 
German extraction, and the great house of which his father and 
himself were leading members maintained in the character of its 
business, the most intimate and varied relations with the Conti- 
nent, and especially with Germany. But the Goschens were 
members of the Church of England, and the right hon, gentle. 
man the member for the City, was brought up in that communion, 
Foreigners, however, even in the second generation, take more 
kindly to those of our institutions which are least tainted with 
aristocratic exclusiveness, and Rugby was chosen for the place of 
young Goschen’s school education. The liberal reputation that 
school had acquired was a special reason for its selection, and thus 
was indicated before Mr. Goschen himself had any voice in the 
matter the probable bent of his political ideas. Mr. Swinburne 
has lately branded Rugby as “ the main hot-bed of Philistine sap- 
lings now flourishing in England,” and Philistinism is still, in this 
country, a phrase of such indefinite meaning that it would be diffi- 
cult to argue the point without some clearer definition ; but there 
can be little disposition in those who are acquainted with Rugby, 
men to concur in Mr. Swinburne’s assertion that they are specially 
distinguished by Philistine ideas. Mr. Swinburne is an Eton man, 
and it must be admitted that Eton has never yet been Philistine 
enough to be practical ; but Rugby has mainly proved its Philis- 
tinism in endeavouring to practically and thoroughly expel from 
the middle-class mind illiberality of religious and political opinion, 
It might have been less Philistine, but it would also have been less 
useful to cultivate, as Eton does, a vague admiration for the Greek 
which it does not teach, and to eschew most punctiliously middle- 
class notions on all possible subjects. Few Eton men are what 
they are—unless they are mere “ swells”—because they are Eton 
men ; but many of the most liberal public-school men of our day 
owe their freedom from prejudices, the reasonableness of their 
religion, and the fearlessness of their politics, to the influence of 
Arnold and Tait. Nor is there any reason to suppose that Dr. Temple 
will be less fortunate than his predecessors in the cultivation of 
saplings, at least as little like Philistine saplings as can be grown 
largely in England for many years to come. 


It was under the present Bishop of London and Dr. Goulburn 
that Mr. Goschen was at Rugby, and of the former he has always 
been a special favourite, their intimacy during the later years of 
Mr. Goschen’s City life, when he was preparing for politics, having 
ripened into a friendship exceedingly honourable, and probably 
exceedingly beneficial to both. On leaving Rugby, he proceeded 
to Oriel, and there won a very remarkable academical reputation ; 
but Rugby education is not proverbial for turning out either 
orthodox or indifferent men. Mr. Goschen had probably thought 
more, and thought more reverently, about theology than many less 
distinguished Oriel men who took their degrees without difficulty ; 
but to him the necessity of subscription proved an insuperable diff- 


rit, nor 


culty. It would be impertinent to inquire into the precise nature 


of his difficulties ; but we have to date from this circumstance 
Mr. Goschen’s rooted aversion to the imposition of tests, and we 
may probably attribute to it some of those illiberal sneers and 
cheers in the House of Commons which prove that men from Eton 
and Harrow—nay, that even latitudinarian Jews—can be as 
bigoted towards a Rugby Philistine as he could possibly be 
towards any amount of Swinburne “sweetness and light.” On 
one occasion a reference was made to the Pagan element in Mr. 


| Gladstone's Ministry. The “ savage slight” was loudly greeted as 


applying to Mr. Goschen—with what truth we need not say, with 


_ what base bitterness it is easy to imagine. 





| 


On leaving Oxford, Mr. Goschen devoted himself, as if he had 
no other thought, to the business in Austin Friars. He speedily 
acquired there a reputation in its way rarely exampled, and perbaps 
wholly unprecedented in so younga man, Those who know City 
life, are well aware how much success is gained in it by what may 
almost be called mere rule of thumb. Take the Liverpool cotton 
market as perhaps the most perfect example of an open market, 1D 
which there is much special knowledge to be acquired, and & wide 
range of affecting circumstances to be considered. An outsider 8 
astounded when he perceives with what poor attainments many 
even of the most successful dealers and brokers are content. A ready 
touch for the staple, a magical memory for prices, and what seems & 
blind instinct as to rises and falls, constitute the stock-in-trade of 
many a very fortunate man. Similarly in the London bill market, 
a memory for names, a scent for “ fishiness,” and a quick caloula- 
tion of percentages, have sufficed to make many a man a pillar of 
the Royal Exchange. Mr. Goschen brought to bear upon what 
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ought never to have become a mechanical business the full force 
and all the suppleness of his mind. He did not lack the small 
ractical ability which ordinarily conduces to City success, but he 
added to it a comprehension and mastery of commerce quite 
upusual in men practically engaged in its pursuits. If one asks 
now in the City, ‘‘ What was Mr. Goschen most remarkable for 
when he was in business?” the reply is that he was “a dab at 
cross exchanges ;” but if one turns to the book he published when 
thirty years old, on “ The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges,” one 
discovers that he was thoroughly sensible how subsidiary was the 
mere rough-and-ready ability of the man of business to that broad 
comprehension of the principles and facts of trade, upon which 
alone great transactions could safely be based. 

It happened that foreign exchanges had never been written on 
in amanner at once satisfactory to the economist and useful to the 
man of business, and after a few years active superintendence of a 
department in the house of Fruhling & Goschen, Mr. Goschen 
undertook this task. It is impossible to read his work on the 
subject without admiring the many excellent qualities which it 
combines. Brevity and fulness, practical utility and philosophic 
insight, a microscopic perception of disturbing causes, and a firm, 
but not pedantic, hold upon general principles, rendered it one of 
the most remarkable works of the day, and, indeed, established 
for it a position, seldom obtained by so modest a brochure, as a 
standard authority. Noone refers to any other book on the sub- 
ject ; and this isa most remarkable circumstance. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Gilbart’s book on banking—an inferior, though more 
ambitious, work—there has hardly been any other contribution to 
literature of late years to encourage the belief that the practice of 
commerce conduced to a mastery of its principles. To us at this 
moment Mr. Goschen’s “Theory of the Foreign Exchanges” is 
chiefly remarkable for the glimpse it affords of the pursuits to which 
the first years of his manhood were devoted. Ordinarily, the 
business of a firm can be no subject for a public writer, but a 
memoir of Mr. Goschen would be incomplete without such 
hints as may be gathered from his book of his manner of 
life in the years which intervened between his leaving college 
and joining Earl Russell’s Cabinet. In reading the following 
passage, one may almost imagine that Mr. Goschen is describing 
for our special benefit the objects amongst which he spent his 
City days :—“‘ The majority of foreign bills of exchange,” says he, 
“carry (to an eye practised in deciphering their history) the 
evidence of their origin and nature written upon them ; and much 
may be learnt both as regards international transactions generally, 
as also the peculiar features of the times, from a careful study of 
large miscellaneous parcels of bills. The greater portion will repre- 
sent exports of produce, and this will especially be found to be the 
case between countries which lie at great distances from each other 
and whose transactions are comparatively simple ; but the closer 
the countries, and the more they are connected in what may be 
called neighbourly relations, the more diversified and complicated 
are the transactions represented by bills of exchange. Between 
the Continent and England there is a very large proportion of bills 
which represent the expenditure of the foreign residents, drafts on 
their bankers at home, and encashments of dividends or other 
Sources of revenue. There will be found innumerable bills based 
on the sales or the purchase of stock, and large amounts which 
represent the transfer of capital from one country to another by 
way of giving effect to a public loan or a joint-stock undertaking. 
++. Amongst any parcel of bills there will probably be some 
which are drawn against freights which have become payable. .. . 
From the Continent, the remittances received ... . represent 
daily and retail operations as well as the great transactions of 
merchants and bankers. Any one receiving remittances from the 
interior of the Continent to the amount of ten or twenty thousand 
pounds at a time will find the sum made up of a very considerable 
number of little bills. There will be bills against cattle, against 
eggs, against butter, drafts of travelling Englishmen on their 
London bankers, bills against German toys, French nicknacks, 
Wine, fruit, and vegetables, And as the transactions are 
how much carried on in a retail form amongst bills on 
regular merchants and dealers large and small, will be found 
alsoa very considerable number on persons whom it is difficult 
to find and difficult to rely on for payment when found, on agents 
who have persuaded German manufacturers to trust them with the 
disposal of their goods, and on branches of small foreign establish- 
ments who wish to try London markets ; also on shopkeepers, and 
milliners, and others beyond the commercial circle—in fact, on 
every class whose business brings them in any way into connection 
With the Continent.” We do not quote this passage, which is fol- 
lowed by further very interesting details, as a specimen of Mr. 
Goschen’s book, nor as affording any hint of the more important 














achievements of his commercial career. In either of these regards, 
those interested in the matter will find more pregnant suggestions 
in other portions of the work. Our citation, however, gives a 
glimpse of the daily routine of the great foreign agency business 
of the Austin Friars house, which has a distinct biographical intc- 
rest. A more extended inspection of the essay will make clear to 
every reader how complete must have been Mr, Goschen’s efficiency 
in the manipulation of cross exchanges—that is, the indirect 
settling of accounts on one country by bills on another— when to 
an unprecedented and systematic familiarity with the theories of 
exchange he added a rare facility in those delicate calculations by 
which alone even the boldest bill-financier can profitably conduct 
business of this character. Foreign bill buying isa branch of com- 
merce which may be conducted in a comparatively mechanical 
manner, It may be droned through, or gambled in. But there is 
in it infinite scope for combinations both magnificent and minute. 
Though fresh from Oxford culture, Mr. Goschen threw his whole 
energies for the time being into this mode of money making, and 
he won new laurels and new gains for the house in which he was 
a partner. 

That he did not, like too many commercial men, allow these 
avocations to drive politicsfrom his mind, or to deaden his Liberal 
sympathies, was sufficiently evident when Mr. Western Wood died 
in 1863, and Mr. Goschen, being then thirty-two years of age, was 
nominated to succeed him in the representation of the City. He 
was preferred to another gentleman on that occasion, mainly, as it 
was thought, because when they declared before a meeting of the 
Liberal Registration Society their political opinions, he was pre- 
pared to vote for an extension of the suffrage and vote by ballot. 
In the well-written address which he issued to the electors, Mr. 
Goschen put forward, with characteristic energy, his Liberalism as 
that of conviction, and as pledging him to liberal measures, not 
only when they had become unavoidable, but when on their own 
merits they appeared just and good. His wish was to see the 
franchise given rather than extorted, because he was persuaded 
that it was the natural sequel of education which had been 
“forced” by the Liberal party on the country, and because he 
believed the power of political self-control extended beyond the 
limit of the present franchise. He deplored the discredit brought 
upon Liberal institutions by the American war, and expressing no 
preference for either side, applauded the policy of neutrality which 
had been adhered to. He wished the Church to be independent of 
unequal privileges, He would vote for the ballot, Such were the 
principal articles of his creed, as set forth successfully for the 
satisfaction of the electors of the City of London, 

Mr. Goschen had not been many weeks in Parliament before he 
began to take part in the debates. As might be supposed, if only 
from the mortifying incident in his own brilliant university career, 
to which we have already referred, he took special interest in the aboli- 
tion of University Tests, and it was upon this subject that he first 
addressed the Houseof Commons. On the occasion of his second speech 
on the subject, he was much complimented by Mr. Gladstone, not only 
as a man of great ability and distinction, but as possessing a spirit 
of fidelity—nay, of warm loyalty—to the Established Church. 
While referring to this subject we may give, as really embodying 
the whole of the argument, which he has again and again endea- 
voured to impress upon the House, the following passage from a 
speech in a later session, made in reply to one from Lord Robert 


Cecil (now Lord Cranborne) :— 


“He did not wish to ask any personal question, but he might 
perhaps be allowed to ask whether the conscience of the noble lord 
was a ‘ morbid’ one. When he used the expression ‘ morbid conacienee,’ 
he applied it to those who did notwish for honesty of declaration. What 
could be said of a man who declared that he was going to study a 
subject for the purpose of coming to one particular conclusion ? Tt 
was not 9 fair argument to epesk disreepectfully of morbid consciences, 


| It was in opposition to the spirit of truth to impose tests on all occa- 


sions, It discouraged theological studies todo so; but there appeared 
to be many honourable members who would atifle those studies, 
Those who were good Churchmen, however, must hold that the more 
the doctrines of the Church of England were studied, the more people 
would be convinced of their truth.” 

When Parliament met in 1865, Mr. Goschen was selected to 
second the Address. The Austro-Prussian war was impending, 
and much excitement prevailed as to the policy of our Government. 
Mr. Goschen applauded it as distinctly making for peace, but hoped 
the impression that nothing could make England go to war would 
be in some way removed. His speech was above the average of 


_ Address speeches in thoughtfalness. Towards the close of it Mr. 


Goschen came to speak of the condition of the poor, and used 
these words :—“ Rejecting, as I do, every theory of the cause of 
English pauperism which attributes its origin to class legislation, 
and its maintenance to class egotism—I, as a member of the 
great Liberal party, and as the representative of a city the picture 
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of itself, should not the procession go to Westminster by the 
shortest and most appropriate route—the New Cut—instead of 
parading itself through the Strand, with which the City has 
no special connection, and to which, on this occasion, it is a 
positive nuisance ? 





Nezarty all the comic papers of the week publish cartoons 
representing the state of the public mind (as it appears in most 
of the daily journals) on the subject of Fenianism. That in Punch is 
particularly fine. But it is curious to note that the artists in each 
picture follow the same set type of face in the allegorical Fenian, 
and that this is wanting utterly in truth or suggestiveness. The 
Fenian should be Irish-American ; the artists depict him a gorilla 
engaged as a peasant for one of Mr. Boucicault’s pieces. It is 
unfair to Ireland to keep a stock of hideous faces ready to 
do pictorial duty for her populace. Let the ruffians who shoot 
landlords or police have distinctive features indicative of their 
crimes. If we are not mistaken, the present form of brutal 
Irishman dates from the caricatures of O’Connell in Punch. 





WE are sorry to see that our old friend, the gigantic gooseberry, 
seems to have lost all its charm for the penny-a-line mind, which 
now ventures into that rather unpromising region, military circles, 
in search of inspiration. An eccentric warrior connected with the 
military train, and a constable attached to the Woolwich police- 
station, are called into requisition, and conduct themselves in a 
most gratifying way. The soldier steals his master’s horse, arms 
himself with a sword, and rides, & la Dick Turpin, from Woolwich 
to York. The constable follows on foot until all his money is 
spent, and then, resigning the pursuit to a more fortunate member 
of the force, returns home sad and unsuccessful to his discon- 
solate sergeant. The narrative is a pretty one; but we almost 
fancy that, after all, we should prefer the gooseberry. 








MEN OF MARK. 


No. II. 
MR. GOSCHEN, M.P. 


Tue Right Honourable George Joachim Goschen is remarkable 
for having attained to Cabinet office when only thirty-four years of 
age, and after having been little more than two years in public life. 
The secret history of the changes which ensued upon Lord 
Palmerston’s death has not yet been revealed, and if it had been, 
the remarkable and, indeed, unprecedented promotion of Mr, 
Goschen would probably remain to be accounted for by his personal 
qualities, 
manner to aid him. He had not even made himself useful nor 
subservient to the Ministry. Introduced to the House of'Commons 
through the confidence gained in the City of London by unusual 
business success, associated with unusual intellectuality of tone, 
Mr. Goschen was marked out for office, probably by Earl Russell, 


because of the special reputation he had gained as a man of con- | 
siderable mental power, greatly looked up to in the City, who, with | 


an ultra-Liberalism which must satisfy the extremest poli- 
ticians, had none of those objectionable associations or obliga- 
tions which Liberals of the Ministerial order find so inconvenient 


when they wish to enlarge their basis, by the admission to office of | 


public men not identified with official caste nor trained in official 
habits. The career of such a man, though brief, might be expected 


to be very brilliant ; but any such anticipations would be disap- | ith 
_ applying to Mr. Goschen—with what truth we need not say, Wl 
_ what base bitterness it is easy to imagine. 


pointed. Mr. Goschen has never been brilliant, and unless a great 
financial career is before him, as Mr, Gladstone’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he is not very likely to astonish the world again so 
much as he did when he stepped from the Royal Exchange into 
Downing-street. But he has honourably proved himself from the 
outset of his public life a consistent, an enlightened, and acourageous 
man, and these qualities will not fail him in any future exigency. 
It is perhaps an unpleasant proof of something radically snobbish 
in public opinion that it exacts from a man promoted for merit 
capacities and achievements which it is quite willing to dispense 
with in the case of men who succeed to office by routine, or are 
introduced to it by hereditary connections. It is probable that 
since his appointment to the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Mr. Goschen has not fully satisfied the requirements thus 
suggested ; but this has been not a little owing to circumstances 
which he could not possibly control. At any rate, so steady and 
self-reliant a man is the last to inspire in his biographer an apolo- 
getic tone, and we shall rely on a brief narrative of Mr, Goschen’s 





He had neither birth, nor connections, nor a pushing | 
_ orthodox or indifferent men. Mr. Goschen had probably thought 
' more, and thought more reverently, about theology than many less 
| distinguished Oriel men who took their degrees without difficulty ; 
_ but to him the necessity of subscription proved an insuperable difli- 
culty. It would be impertinent to inquire into the precise nature 





brief career to show that the dignity which came to him unsought | 


——————S—= 
was neither disproportioned to his previously proved me 
worn unworthily when he was invested with it. 


Mr. Goschen had the advantages of mixed origin and associations 
for the family of which he is a member is distinctly of recent 
German extraction, and the great house of which his father and 
himself were leading members maintained in the character of its 
business, the most intimate and varied relations with the Conti- 
nent, and especially with Germany. But the Goschens were 
members of the Church of England, and the right hon, gentle. 
man the member for the City, was brought up in that communion, 
Foreigners, however, even in the second generation, take more 
kindly to those of our institutions which are least tainted with 
aristocratic exclusiveness, and Rugby was chosen for the place of 
young Goschen’s school education. The liberal reputation that 
school had acquired was a special reason for its selection, and thus 
was indicated before Mr. Goschen himself had any voice in the 
matter the probable bent of his political ideas. Mr. Swinburne 
has lately branded Rugby as “the main hot-bed of Philistine sap- 
lings now flourishing in England,” and Philistinism is still, in this 
country, a phrase of such indefinite meaning that it would be diffi. 
cult to argue the point without some clearer definition ; but there 
can be little disposition in those who are acquainted with Rugby, 
men to concur in Mr. Swinburne’s assertion that they are specially 
distinguished by Philistine ideas. Mr. Swinburne is an Eton man, 
and it must be admitted that Eton has never yet been Philistine 
enough to be practical ; but Rugby has mainly proved its Philis- 
tinism in endeavouring to practically and thoroughly expel from 
the middle-class mind illiberality of religious and political opinion, 
It might have been less Philistine, but it would also have been less 
useful to cultivate, as Eton does, a vague admiration for the Greek 
which it does not teach, and to eschew most punctiliously middle- 
class notions on all possible subjects. Few Eton men are what 
they are—unless they are mere “ swells”—because they are Eton 
men ; but many of the most liberal public-school men of our day 
owe their freedom from prejudices, the reasonableness of their 
religion, and the fearlessness of their politics, to the influence of 
Arnold and Tait. Nor is there any reason to suppose that Dr. Temple 
will be less fortunate than his predecessors in the cultivation of 
saplings, at least as little like Philistine saplings as can be grown 
largely in England for many years to come. 

It was under the present Bishop of London and Dr, Goulburn 
that Mr. Goschen was at Rugby, and of the former he has always 
been a special favourite, their intimacy during the later years of 
Mr. Goschen’s City life, when he was preparing for politics, having 
ripened into a friendship exceedingly honourable, and probably 


Tit, nor 


| exceedingly beneficial to both. On leaving Rugby, he proceeded 
_ to Oriel, and there won a very remarkable academical reputation ; 


but Rugby education is not proverbial for turning out either 


of his difficulties ; but we have to date from this circumstance 
Mr. Goschen’s rooted aversion to the imposition of tests, and we 
may probably attribute to it some of those illiberal sneers and 
cheers in the House of Commons which prove that men from Eton 
and Harrow—nay, that even latitudinarian Jews—can be as 
bigoted towards a Rugby Philistine as he could possibly be 
towards any amount of Swinburne “sweetness and light.” On 


' one occasion a reference was made to the Pagan element in Mr. 


Gladstone’s Ministry. The “ savage slight” was loudly greeted as 


On leaving Oxford, Mr. Goschen devoted himself, as if he had 
no other thought, to the business in Austin Friars. He speedily 
acquired there a reputation in its way rarely exampled, and perhaps 
wholly unprecedented in so younga man. Those who know City 
life, are well aware how much success is gained in it by what may 
almost be called mere rule of thumb. Take the Liverpool cotton 
market as perhaps the most perfect example of an open market, 10 
which there is much special knowledge to be acquired, and a wide 
range of affecting circumstances to be considered. An outsider 1 
astounded when he perceives with what poor attainments many 
even of the most successful dealers and brokers are content. A ready 
touch for the staple, a magical memory for prices, and what seems ® 
blind instinct as to rises and falls, constitute the stock-in-trade of 
many a very fortunate man. Similarly in the London bill market, 
a memory for names, a scent for “ fishiness,” and a quick ony 
tion of percentages, have sufficed to make many a man a pillar 
the Royal Exchange. Mr. Goschen brought to bear upon what 
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ood all the suppleness of his mind. He did not lack the small 


never to have become a mechanical business the full force ! achievements of his commercial career. 





ed —e 





: In either of these regards, 
those interested in the matter will find more pregnant suggestions 


ractical ability which ordinarily conduces to City success, but he | in other portions of the work. Our citation, however, gives a 
added to it @ comprehension and mastery of commerce quite | glimpse of the daily routine of the great foreign agency business 
ynusual in men practically engaged in its pursuits. If one asks | 


now in the City, “‘ What was Mr. Goschen most remarkable for 
when he was in business?” the reply is that he was “a dab at 
cross exchanges ;” but if one turns to the book he published when 
thirty years old, on “ The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges,” one 
discovers that he was thoroughly sensible how subsidiary was the 
mere rough-and-ready ability of the man of business to that broad 
comprehension of the principles and facts of trade, upon which 
alone great transactions could safely be based. 

It happened that foreign exchanges had never been written on 
in amanner at once satisfactory to the economist and useful to the 
man of business, and after a few years active superintendence of a 
department in the house of Fruhling & Goschen, Mr. Goschen 
undertook this task. It is impossible to read his work on the 
subject without admiring the many excellent qualities which it 
combines. Brevity and fulness, practical utility and philosophic 
insight, a microscopic perception of disturbing causes, and a firm, 
but not pedantic, hold upon general principles, rendered it one of 
the most remarkable works of the day, and, indeed, established 
for ita position, seldom obtained by so modest a brochure, as a 
standard authority. No one refers to any other book on the sub- 
ject ; and this isa most remarkable circumstance. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Gilbart’s book on banking—an inferior, though more 
ambitious, work—there has hardly been any other contribution to 
literature of late years to encourage the belief that the practice of 
commerce conduced to a mastery of its principles. To us at this 
moment Mr. Goschen’s “Theory of the Foreign Exchanges” is 
chiefly remarkable for the glimpse it affords of the pursuits to which 
the first years of his manhood were devoted. Ordinarily, the 
business of a firm can be no subject for a public writer, but a 
memoir of Mr. Goschen would be incomplete without such 
hints as may be gathered from his book of his manner of 
life in the years which intervened between his leaving college 
and joining Earl Russell’s Cabinet. In reading the following 
passage, one may almost imagine that Mr. Goschen is describing 
for our special benefit the objects amongst which he spent his 
City days :—“‘ The majority of foreign bills of exchange,” says he, 
“carry (to an eye practised in deciphering their history) the 
evidence of their origin and nature wzitten upon them ; and much 
may be learnt both as regards international transactions generally, 
as also the peculiar features of the times, from a careful study of 
large miscellaneous parcels of bills. The greater portion will repre- 
sent exports of produce, and this will especially be found to be the 
case between countries which lie at great distances from each other 
and whose transactions are comparatively simple ; but the closer 
the countries, and the more they are connected in what may be 
called neighbourly relations, the more diversified and complicated 
are the transactions represented by bills of exchange. Between 
the Continent and England there is a very large proportion of bills 


which represent the expenditure of the foreign residents, drafts on | 


their bankers at home, and encashments of dividends or other 
Sources of revenue. There will be found innumerable bills based 
on the sales or the purchase of stock, and large amounts which 
represent the transfer of capital from one country to another by 
way of giving effect to a public loan or a joint-stock undertaking. 
+++. Amongst any parcel of bills there will probably be some 
which are drawn against freights which have become payable. . . . 
From the Continent, the remittances received... . 
daily and retail operations as well as the great transactions of 
merchants and bankers. 
interior of the Continent to the amount of ten or twenty thousand 


number of little bills. 
eggs, against butter, drafts of travelling Englishmen on their 
London bankers, bills against German toys, French nicknacks, 
Wine, fruit, and vegetables, And as the transactions are 
how much carried on in a retail form amongst bills on 
tegular merchants and dealers large and small, will be found 
alsoa very considerable number on persons whom it is difficult 
to find and difficult to rely on for payment when found, on agents 
who have persuaded German manufacturers to trust them with the 
disposal of their goods, and on branches of small foreign establish- 
ments who wish to try London markets ; also on shopkeepers, and 
milliners, and others beyond the commercial circle—in fact, on 
every class whose businees brings them in any way into connection 
with the Continent.” We do not quote this passage, which is fol- 
lowed by further very interesting details, as a specimen of Mr. 
Goschen’s book, nor as affording any hint of the more important 


t . 
represen | he applied it to those who did notwish for honesty of declaration. What 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








Any one receiving remittances from the | 


of the Austin Friars house, which has a distinct biographical inte« 
rest. A more extended inspection of the essay will make clear to 
every reader how complete must have been Mr. Goschen’s efficiency 
in the manipulation of cross exchanges—that is, the indirect 
settling of accounts on one country by bills on another— when to 


| an unprecedented and systematic familiarity with the theories of 


exchange he added a rare facility in those delicate calculations by 
which alone even the boldest bill-financier can profitably conduct 
business of this character. Foreign bill buying isa branch of com- 
merce which may be conducted in a comparatively mechanical 
manner. It may be droned through, or gambled in. But there is 
in it infinite scope for combinations both magnificent and minute. 
Though fresh from Oxford culture, Mr. Goschen threw his whole 
energies for the time being into this mode of money making, and 
he won new laurels and new gains for the house in which he was 
a partner. 

That he did not, like too many commercial men, allow these 
avocations to drive politicsfrom his mind, or to deaden his Liberal 
sympathies, was sufficiently evident when Mr. Western Wood died 
in 1863, and Mr. Goschen, being then thirty-two years of age, was 
nominated to succeed him in the representation of the City. He 
was preferred to another gentleman on that occasion, mainly, as it 
was thought, because when they declared before a meeting of the 
Liberal Registration Society their political opinions, he was pre- 
pared to vote for an extension of the suffrage and vote by ballot. 
In the well-written address which he issued to the electors, Mr. 
Goschen put forward, with characteristic energy, his Liberalism as 
that of conviction, and as pledging him to liberal measures, not 
only when they had become unavoidable, but when on their own 
merits they appeared just and good. His wish was to see the 
franchise given rather than extorted, because he was persuaded 
that it was the natural sequel of education which had been 
“forced” by the Liberal party on the country, and because he 
believed the power of political self-control extended beyond the 
limit of the present franchise. He deplored the discredit brought 
upon Liberal institutions by the American war, and expressing no 
preference for either side, applauded the policy of neutrality which 
had been adhered to, He wished the Church to be independent of 
unequal privileges, He would vote for the ballot. Such were the 
principa! articles of his creed, as set forth successfully for the 
satisfaction of the electors of the City of London. 

Mr. Goschen had not been many weeks in Parliament before he 
began to take part in the debates. As might be supposed, if only 
from the mortifying incident in his own brilliant university career, 
to which we have already referred, he took special interest in the aboli- 
tion of University Tests, and it was upon this subject that he first 
addressed the Houseof Commons. On the occasion of his second speech 
on the subject, he was much complimented by Mr. Gladstone, notonly 
as a man of great ability and distinction, but as possessing a spirit 
of fidelity—nay, of warm loyalty—to the Established Church. 
While referring to this subject we may give, as really embodying 
the whole of the argument, which he has again and again endea- 
voured to impress upon the House, the following passage from a 
speech in a later session, made in reply to one from Lord Robert 
Cecil (now Lord Cranborne) :— 

“ He did not wish to ask any personal question, but he might 


perhaps be allowed to ask whether the conscience of the noble lord 
was a ‘ morbid’ one. When he used the expression ‘ morbid conscienee,’ 


could be said of a man who declared that he was going to study a 
subject for the purpose of coming to one particular conclusion P It 


| was not 9 fair argument to spesk disreepectfully of morbid consciences. 


‘ : , : te ae i ll ocea- 
unds a f siderable | It was in opposition to the spirit of truth to impose tests on a 
“ here peo baparbe pret ogg chy fan Pte; five oe | sions. It discouraged theological studies todo so; but there appeared 


There will be bills against cattle, against | 


to be many honourable members who would atifie those studies, 
Those who were good Charchmen, however, must hold that the more 
the doctrines of the Church of England were studied, the more people 
would be convinoed of their truth.” 

When Parliament met in 1865, Mr. Goschen was selected to 
second the Address. The Austro-Prussian war was impending, 
and much excitement prevailed as to the policy of our Government, 
Mr. Goschen applauded it as distinctly making for peace, but hoped 


_ the impression that nothing could make England go to war would 


be in some way removed, His spee 





‘ great Liberal party, and as the representative of a city the picture 


ch was above the average of 
Address speeches in thoughtfulness. Towards the close of it Mr, 
Goschen came to speak of the condition of the poor, and used 
these words :—“ Rejecting, as I do, every theory of the cause of 
English pauperism which attributes its origin to clases legislation, 
and its maintenance to class egotism—I, as a member of the 
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of whose wealth is set in a frame of the darkest poverty, cannot 
overlook the question which is now attracting so much attention, 
the question of the condition of the working Classes.’ ‘It was 
rather significant that after thus disclaiming any idea of class legis- 
lation or egotism having previously affected the destiny of the 
poor in England, he went on to argue that the list of Liberal mea- 
sures lately passed must be complemented by the enfranchisement 
of labour and of land. Mr. Goschen gave no sign in this speech 
of understanding the issues of the question between Austria and 
Prussia. Mr. Grant Duff, on the other hand, did. The same 
gentleman, in some observations of the tenor to which we have 
since become well accustomed, foretold the disorganization of the 
Liberal party which would follow an event which was soon to 
materially affect Mr. Goschen’s political prospects. 

That event, the death of Lord Palmerston, took place in the 
autumn of the same year. In the mean time, Mr. Goschen had 
taken a more prominent position by issuing at the general election 
in July, an address to his constituents, which had the honour of 
being far more extensively quoted throughout the country than the 
words of private members are ever expected to be. It contained a 
trenchant statement of Liberal principles, and a vehement denial 
that the Tories had any right to take credit for them. No doubt 
this excellent little party manifesto contributed, with other circum- 
stances, to commend Mr. Goschen to Lord Russell’s notice, when 
in November he was called upon to modify Lord Palmerston’s 
Ministry. Mr. Goschen accepted the office of Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, and held it till just before the meeting of Par- 
liament, in February, 1866. Then every one was surprised to learn 
that Mr. Goschen had been promoted to the Cabinet as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. The selection was spirited, but it had 
one fault. Mr. Goschen, full of work, and not possessed of the 
age, the experience, or the influence which becomes great Minis- 
terial sinecures, had no department in which to employ his talents, 
and was immediately denominated by envious people and others 
the “odd boy” of the Administration. 

The arrangement, indeed, was a serious disadvantage to him, 
for the House of Commons is very tenacious of its dignity, and a 
feeling spread abroad that, while Mr. Goschen well deserved office, 
he was not entitled to be put in an oracular position where his only 
duty would be to give himself the airs of a veteran. Under these 
circumstances Mr, Goschen did not progress as he would have done 
in any office to which actual work was attached. His faults of 
manner, even his guttural delivery, and above all his natural 
tendency to a rather juvenile-seeming dogmatism, told considerably 
against him, and he had the special misfortune in the Reform 
debates of 1866 to give a handle by an incautious and ill-conceived 
explanation of the tactics of the Government to opponents who 
charged Mr, Gladstone with having attempted to overreach the 
House. During the Reform debates of this year, Mr. Goschen 
took a modest and effective part, however, and there is little doubt 
that so sound and fearless a Liberal, thoroughly cultured, and at 
the same time free from the political vices of culture, will speedily 
recover any ground that he has lost. Mr. Goschen has several 
times addressed public meetings with great logical power. As he 
has been spoken of as a probable Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
Gladstone Ministry, it is not unimportant to remember that in 
bank matters he is an uncompromising if not extravagant supporter 
of the Bank Act, and has been replied to on the subject in the 
House of Commons by no less a person than Mr. Thomas Baring, 
himself no advocate for violent change. In conclusion we may 
mention, without confirming or otherwise, the rumour which attri- 
butes to the subject of these observations the article “A Leap in 


the Dark,” in the first number of Mr. Trollope’s magazine, 
St. Pauls, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OBJECT OF RITUALISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The conduct of the Bishop of Capetown in relation to 
the now famous “ resolutions,” and the remarks of Archdeacon 
Denison at the Church Congress on the “ Ritualistic” move- 
ment, reveal so clearly the aim of the High Church party, and 
the means they use to attain it, that a fitting occasion is 
furnished by them for comment on this all-important subject. 
Archdeacon Denison admits that Ritualistic practices are sym- 
bolical of doctrine—in fact, derive their value from this sym- 
bolism,—and he asks only that the movement should not be 
interfered with, on the ground, forsooth, that if it is not of 
God, it cannot prevail. Now this “let alone” idea is a 
favourite one with the High Church party, and they do not 


a 
conceal their opinion, that if this is conceded, they will har 
“ revolutionized ” the Church in the course of another Peleg 
tion. I was recently gravely informed by a gentleman ‘he 
shortly afterwards joined the Romish Church, that we should 
all be “ Catholics” by the end of that period. But the ground 
on which the leaders of the Ritualistic movement usually claim 
to be left alone is not that taken by Archdeacon Denison, but 
the practical one of actual right as members of a Church 
which does not forbid the practices complained of. It js Use. 
less to reason with that which supports their own opinion, I 
will, therefore, merely appeal to the instinct of every rational 
man’s mind, or, in other words, to common sense, whether that 
which stultifies the Reformation, from which the Church « of 
England ” dates its origin as such, and the 300 years of mental 
conflict and evolution which succeeded that mighty moral ang 
religious movement, can be consistent with the principles on 
which this Church of the Reformation is founded! It is yo 
secret that the High Church party desire to assimilate the 
doctrinal teaching of the Church of England as nearly ag 
possible to that of the Romish Church, and they are quite pre- 
pared to admit the pretensions of the Papacy and the truth 
of “the growing superstitions and additions ” so pathetically 
referred to by the Pan-Anglican pastoral, with certain qualifica. 
tions. The importance of these qualifications to the persons 
possessing the marvellous faith of the young ladies and gentle. 
men who compose so great a proportion of the High Church 
congregations, may be estimated by their joy at possessing a 
Romish missal. Once let the much-talked of communion 
among the Churches be an accomplished fact—the possibility 
of which, however, is apparently absolutely dependent on the 
antecedent acknowledgment of the authority of Rome—and we 
shall see how long it will be before these qualifications are cast 
to the winds. 

Thus much for the aim of the High Church party—as for 
the means they use for its attainment, what better example can 
we have than in the extraordinary conduct and reasoning of 
the Bishop of Capetown, who actually declares that the 
“resolutions” of Convocation did that which the Primate, at 
the time they were passed, expressly said was not their effect, 
and, what is more important still to an honest man, was not 
their intention. But this is simply the spirit in which the 
Ritualistic movement has been wholly conducted. It has been 
one of deceit throughont, and in confirmation of this assertion 
I confidently appeal to the evidence annexed to the report of 
the Royal Commission waich has just been issued. And yet, 
strange as it may appear, this is the work of men who are 
noted for their religious and charitable zeal! How is the 
anomaly to be explained? It can be only by reference to the 
principle of human nature. They who believe strongly on a 
question which they consider paramount to all others, too often 
lose sight of the means in the end, and act, instinctively shall 
I say, on the maxim, “ The end sanctifies the means. There 
has been already a notable example of this phase of a 
idiosyncracy in the history of the Christian Church. I reler 
to the rise and activity of the Jesuits, and I do not scruple to 
say that the High Church movement has a wonderful analogy 
to that which originated the Society of Jesus. Practically the 
same in aim—the glory of the Church—and, otherwise com- 
bined with the purest morality, the same crooked policy 4 
carrying out their principles, this modern movement must, 
unless checked, have the same result. It should not be for- 
gotten that the Society of Jesus originated in a deep pape 
for the “ Church,” but it ended in a gigantic conspiracy — 
the liberties of mankind. They who began in the . Spirit : 
Jesus,” ended with the Inquisition, which, notwithstanding ‘ ‘ 
undoubted honesty of many of the perpetrators of its oa 
cities, can only be said to have embodied the “ spirit of the 
One.” It is well to bear in mind this final result of Jesuitism 
—for it is one of the evils or imperfections of human a 
that they who are the most enthusiastic in their belief are 
first to enforce such belief by persecution. __ sit 

I must apologize for the length to which this communica - 
has extended, but before concluding allow me to adda few wo ee 
of warning and advice. The Ritualistic movement —— 
chief importance from the fact of its being within the = yer 
Church. This at once disposes of the assertion that Chand 
cerns only members of the Church of England. The © jo 
being national, the question is a national one, and Stoll sir 
therefore, which the people should, if necessary, take in Arse 
own hands. But how are they to deal with it ? i rt the 

faire maxim will not do for them, as they have—bot ieee 

Reformation and ever since, in the gradual progress o tg 
—practically and authoritatively declared that “ Ritua is ow 
not of God. There is one remedy which instinctively pre 





: are 
itself to the minds of thinking men, and which yet they 
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Joath to apply. It is the denationalization of the Church of 
England. The High Church party have themselves talked of 
separation from the State, but rather as a threat than with 
any real intent. They would rather remain as they are, and 
revolutionize the Church if possible, but if they have to 
separate they would hope to carry with them a proportionate 
part of the revenues of the Church. It would not be tolerated, 
however, that they should derive any assistance from the State 
for the imposition of even a spiritual despotism over its 
subjects, although, separated from the State, they would have 
little power of doing evil in the way of persecution. It is, 
however, the danger which may arise from the attempt to 
revolutionize the Church which has to be guarded against, 
and if this cannot be otherwise effected, it must be by the 
strict application of the remedy I have pointed out—com- 
pined with the secularization of the Church property and 
revenues. This question of Church and State derives addi- 
tional importance from the claim which the national Church 
may, as such, make to the right of educating the children of 
the poor. The most potent instrument in the hands of the 
Jesuits was that of education, and although it may not be 
possible to prevent silly women from flocking to the confes- 
sional, the denationalization of the Church of England offers 
a simple and most efficacious means of providing against the 
abuse of education which must take place if it were unfor- 
tunately to fall into the hands of a “ Ritualistic” Church. 
My political tendencies are Conservative rather than Radical, 
but so impressed am I with the importance of a complete 
stop being put to the mischievous scheming of the High Church 
party, that I would prefer to see Great Britain purely demo- 
cratic in its government, with perfect freedom of thought, 
rather than have a “ constitutional ” government with religious 
despotism triumphant, a state of things which could only end 
either in revolution or in political slavery. 


I am, Sir, yours most obediently, 
Nemo. 








A COUNTY COURT JUDGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Like most persons who are from the nature of their 
business compelled to give credit, I am greatly interested in the 
cheap administration of the law. Some short time ago I read in 
your paper an article entitled “Improving the County Courts,” 
which advocated the measure then passing through Parliament, and 
which has since become law, the new County Courts Act. As this 
Actis expected to transfer the greater portion of the legal business of 
the country into the County Courts, I am rather anxious to learn 


whether there is any intention on the part of those in authority to | 


improve the County Court Judges as well as the County Courts. 
It may be very pleasant for lawyers to talk about the eccentricities 
of the judges of minor courts and to point in derision at such | 
judgments as that which compelled an aunt who could pay to 
satisfy the debt of a nephew who could not, but. people like | 
myself who have money depending upon the opinions which these | 
gentlemen may entertain, have some difficulty in regarding the | 
matter from so funny a point of view. I have consequently read | 
with considerable anxiety the report of a case which was heard in | 
the County Court of Shrewsbury, and I féel far from comfortable 
When I reflect that it is just possible there may be many County 
Court Judges who conduct themselves after the manner of his 
honour, Mr. J, W. Smith, Q.C. The paper tells us that his 
honour having read certain extracts from a work of his own, 
eutitled “The Manual of Common Law,” proceeded to eulogize 
the book and himself :— 


— work he quoted from was the result not only of three years’ 
ur,and the considerations of numerous decisions, but it was the 
Pa of aman of a quarter of a century’s experience in the 
pilation of text-books, as well as in the practice of the courts. 

‘ tons all the ingratitude he had experienced in this wicked world, it wus 
ie ng to him to think that, from the Lord Chancellor downwards, 
“received letters expressing gratitude to him for what he had 

; and he believed thousands of young men had acquired the 

I lh hres of their legal knowledge through his instrumentality. 
tea he? for those reasons that Lord Cranworth had conferred 
'm the honour he had done; and in doing so he (the Lord Chan- 
a that among the large number of candidates for the 
e's)” there were none whose claims were such as his (the 

As — not likely to have any legal business to transact in the 
vith th ury County Court, I have personally no reason to find fault 
Mae Lord Chancellor’s choice, only I hope that no one of the 
aa candidates whose claims were inferior to those of Mr. 
po be appointed. judge of the county court district in 
reside, I don’t know anything about Mr. Smith's 














“ N ” we 
» a but my son, who is in an attorney’s office, tells me that 
ae cram’ book—whatever a cram book may be—rather disliked 
Pe ge by those engaged in the study of the law, and my 
son oubts whether any one occupied in the practice of the profes- 
a holds it in anything like the same high esteem as the author. 
ut perhaps it is better that I should leave this young man’s 
opinions and return to those of the judge. Mr. Smith tells us that he 
had all along repudiated the opinion that he was in any way bound 
by — pleadings or the practice of the superior courts ; and he 
explains the Process by which, unfettered by the rules of these 
courts, he arrives at his own decisions :— 

“He might say that repeatedly he did not know until the last 
minute or two which way he was about to decide a case—so painful, 
80 critical sometimes was the balance of law and fact. Such had 
been his position during the two or three years he had sat in that 
court ; but when the last minute came he had seldom had occasion to 
wait beyond two or three minutes, and never had he seen occasion to 
reserve his judgment ; and, further, he never had reason, upon sub- 
sequent reflection, to feel any misgivings for any judgment he had 
given. And was ita wonder? Did he come there as an author or as 
a unit? Had he not written upon these matters? Did he come 
there as a novice? Was he not, when he came there, one of her 
Majesty’s counsel, a bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, and a barrister of 
twenty-five years standing ?” 


It might be well worth while inquiring how Mr. Smith came to 

occupy the position which he does ; but if ever it be my ill fortune to 

have him adjudicate upon any law question of mine, I shall wish 

that he had been a unit rather than a County Court Judge, with all 

the etceteras which he himself enumerates. Can you tell me, sir, 

whether there are many such County Court Judges as Mr, Smith? 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Oct. 9, 1867. A GenerAL DEALER 








EARL RUSSELL ON IRISH POLICY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—Earl Russell has received the commendations of the Times 
for his generosity in stating (in reply to the Belfast invitation to a 
public banquet), that Irish difficulties—I use the words of the 
leading journal—“can only be effectually dealt with by her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and that further examination and discussion 
are needed before a definite issue can be brought before Parliament.” 
Now Earl Russell has not said anything of the kind, and, as his 
lordship is entitled to have his opinions stated in his own words, 
I trust you will place them in juxta-position with those put into 
his mouth by the leading journal. They are as follows :— 


“The great Irish questions, demanding the immediate attention of 
the Legislature, require to be further examined and diecussed bofore 
they can assume a shapo in which they can be adopted by Parliament. 
One of these questions—the great question of edacation—is about to 
be sifted and reviewed by a Commission; and, with regard to all of 
them, it is the conviction of the moat enlightened men, both in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, that they can only be effectually dealt with by 
Ministers acting under the authority and possessing the confidence of 
the Crown.” 





| These words convey a very different meaning from those of the 


Times, and are not to be construed into a profession of faith in the 
ability and willingness of the present Government to deal satis- 
factorily with the difficulties of the sister country. Such a profession 
would, indeed, be strange coming from such a quarter, and would 
imply that Earl Russell had not only resigned the leadership of 
the Liberal party, but had abandoned its principles. 

The only words in his lordship’s letter to Mr. McClure that can 
be construed into an act of generosity to the present Government, 
are these :—‘‘ With regard to the administration of the existing 
laws, I am satisfied that those laws will be, as they have been, 
firmly and impartially administered by the present executive 
Government.” K. B. 





POETRY. 


AN ARTIST’S CRUST. 


A urTLe tapping at the wooden door, 

A pair of blue, round, wistful, upturned eyes, 

A curly-pated little lad who stood 

With mute, mild, pleading in his sunburned face. 
‘Twas but a crust he wanted, but since morn 
One after other piteous hand had come, 

And from the hard grey bench had plucked the bread 
That never grew too plentifully there. 

“The sky rains beggars on this luckless day,” 
Curtly I said, and turned unto my work. 

I said, “If I, mole-blind, had chosen now 

To paint large pictures of the tea-tray kind— 
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To manufacture coloured canvas for 

The café window or the chapel aisle— 

I might have wealth, and should have crusts to give 
This little lad.” Then, angry with the world, 

That kept me there in poverty and toil, 

With such rare purchasers as eame from Vannes, 
Grand English milords in their carriages, 

I tried to drown my fretting in my work.— 
The wild warm light that in the canvas dwelt, 
The green of sedge, the rusty-red of fern, 

The brown-white stream down-flashing through the 

glade,— 
These chained me, and I struggled to forget 
The little blue-eyed lad outside the door. 
But unrest seized me, and I hated all, 

As sometimes petulantly we dislike 

The voice of those we love. Doubt came, and said ; 
“ Perhaps you flatter your poor skill, and say 

You will not prostitute your art for gold, 

You will not squeeze your heart’s blood into coin, 
When ’tis a lack of skill, not greater skill, 

Makes your work differ from the work you scorn, 
An artist is the interpreter of God : 

If he speaks badly, why should mankind hear ? 

Is art a mystery known to a few? 

Then is it no interpretation. 

Better a man should see a stream or tree, 

Than what he cannot say is stream or tree.” 

“ A plague upon these beggars,” then I cried. 

“ Ts’t not enough a poor man has to work, 

But constantly, from morning until night, 

When soaring to the sky of calm content, 

He must be plucked down by these beggars’ hands P 
O Albert Durer, prophet of these times, 

You hid yourself in your sky-pointing nest, 

And let your loud-tongued wife revile below: 

But what of us poor moderns with one room ?P 

I’ll seek the préfet, bid him forthwith send 

These thousand beggars onward to Quimper!” 


The door was still half-open, and I rose 
To shut it: something pressed with feeble will 
Against me from without, and then I knew 
The little chubby arms were still upraised 
In dumb appeal against the unkindly deed. 
I did not look. I said, assuming well 
A harshness that I scarcely felt : ‘* Begone ; 
You overwhelm me, you, with such appeals! 
Have all the beggars now in France combined 
To make a raid in peaceful Finisterre ? ” 
I heard two little feet slip quietly out 
And down the wooden steps, though at the base 
They seemed to linger still. Wherewith I turned 
Once more unto my canvas, not with love. 
The lines were hard, the colours crude and grained, 
The brush-marks evident, the thing was wrong. 
And then I thought of him who stood without, 
His patient eyes, his little sun-tanned face, 
And golden hair; and then I thought of all 
The toil and hardship born of such a life. 
“Impostors every one—the young of them 
Sent out to steal, or beg, or drop false tears ; 
The old ones hid, like spiders, in their den ! 
It may be so—it may be true—but then 
Was ever life or labour half so hard P 
The woman shivering on the street till twelve 
Has sterner work than he who writes or paints, 
And spends warm evenings in his pleasant home. 
Imposture? And the loss a pitifal coin ? 
And who is worse for that? And who would not 
Run risk, and give the luckless one such help, 
When life is short, and men are brothers born ?” 


I took a cap, and ran. Toward the town 
A mass of blue smoke huddled round the hill; 
But out the country road which leads to Vannes, 
Clear blue above, clear green and brown below. 
At length I saw the little man, bare-polled, 
With in-turned toes, and wayward walk that went 
From hedge to hedge, while many a leaf he pulled, 
And flung it at a passing butterfly, 
Scarce brighter than his own bright yellow hair, 
He turned into a narrow lane that split 
A cornfield into two; the gap was fringed 
With some low boundary of thorn and brier ; 





—————S= 


And on the bank, in shadow of the hedge, 

A woman sat, her face hid from the light, 

Her scanty covering was old and worn, 

Bleached by the rain and wind of many years; 
And as she bent her head from that blue vault 
That lay so calmly o’er the sun-calmed earth, 

It seemed this mournful one did turn away 

From that high heaven that bringeth rest to all. 
The boy drew near, and knelt down by her side, 
And put his yellow head into her lap, 

The while he told her, as I thought, the tale 

Of me and of my harshness—then I saw 

Her brown, thin face grow sad with sudden tears, 
And her thin arm enclasp his ruddy neck. 
Somehow I durst not venture further, for 

I seemed to know the woman, or the face; 

Or mayhap ’twas the dress resembled one 

That I had painted; but she turned her eyes 

Full on my face, and then I shrank amazed. 

“Not you—oh, not from you!” she screamed, and rose, 
“O why did God not kill me ere this time ? 

Better a thousand times I should have died, 

Than you should see me in my misery !” 

The little lad looked vaguely up, and crept, 
Fearing, unto her side. But I went near 

And offered her my hand. Her eyes were wild, 
And underneath the brown her cheek grew pale, - 
As rivers whiten ’neath the setting sun. 

O little like she was to that fair girl 

Who bloomed a wild-rose in her moorland home! 
My heart awoke with memories sweet and sad— 
The fierce, strong pain was past, the sting of pride, 
The weary, weary years of dumb regret; 

For when I looked, I could but love her still. 


And so we three went home. Her son blue-eyed— 
The son of him who killed my boyish dream, 

Who now himself lay dead within the south, 

His crime and stormy passion hushed in sleep— 
Clung to her side. Weeping and slow she went; 
And ever through her tears she said that I 

Could ne’er forgive her what was past and gone, 
Her light deceit, her broken promises, 

The years of silent sorrow I had borne. 

But these were of the past, I said, and now 

There but remained to make the best of life. 

They lit my home, these two, from day to day, 
With a strange sweetness beamed from grateful eyes. 
“ Sister,” I called her, till the neighbours talked 
And wagged portentous heads as is their wont; 
Wherefore, to shield her from such garrulous wrong, 
I asked her to become my wife, and she, 

With matron beauty smiling in her eyes, 

Did yield. I have been happy since. I know 
The sunlight of her love was his; but then 

To me she gave the moonlight, with its peace. 
Now glad, soft-footed, moves she in the house, 
And all my heart stirs when I hear her voice, 
For she has been God’s messenger to me; 

And seldom, sir, although our store is small, 
Does she refuse what little we can give 

To those who come lean-handed to our door. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. T. W. Roperrson’s new play, entitled “ For Love,” pte 
duced on Saturday night last at the New Holborn Theatre, 
likely to fall between the two stools of sensational and literary 
drama. It attempts much and performs little, and is like 
effort of a man who wishes to avail himself of some of the — 
tricks which secure success, while he has too much contempt ae 
those tricks to see that they are effectively represented. rr} 
Love” is not a simple comedy, like “ Caste,” “ Ours,” or “ 
the author's great successes ; noris it adrama depending ‘rt 
on scenery and situations, like “ Shadow-Tree Shaft,” the au 
comparative failure. It is a play in which much well-drawn 
racter and well-written dialogue are made to depend too mu 
an ill-conceived and worse-managed sensational incident. a 

tobertson scarcely requires to be told that an incident rads 
necessarily well adapted for dramatic treatment, or rather - A 
transplanting to the stage because it has occurred in I ‘ob 
stage incident ought to be, above all things, probable, and 
probable it ought not to be an exceptional act of heroism, 
death of the noble army of soldiers on board the ill-fa 4 
ship, Birkenhead ; but something as elevated and heroic as 
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selected, but of a far more every-day character. Individuals, how- 
ever amusiDg and eccentric, would make a poor show on the stage 
in place of typical men and women, Authors are wise to avoid 
the common-place as much as possible, but they are not wise to go 
to the other extreme for their characters and incidents. 

Many years ago the Birkenhead troop-ship split upon a rock, and 
Mr. Robertson has split upon the Burkenhead. His praiseworthy 
admiration for the noble soldiers who perished in that vessel has 
jared him on to seriously damage a drama that might be made 
compact and ie gouiing that the wreck of the Birken- 
jad is a fit subject for the central feature of a three-act play, the 
way this wreck is represented on the stage of the Holborn Theatre 

is only fit for a burlesque of the realistic drama. It is bad enough 

to see the whole of the characters manceuvring in pairs through a 
rey ———— on wg deck = a vessel not larger than a 

-boat, but it is worse to see three or four men striving to 
pepecsent the — « —_ — went down in the Birkenhead 
by standing on this boat while she sinks through the stage with 
the steadiness of some gew-gaw car in a pantomime. Tf Mr. 

Robertson would take out this ill-selected and ill-worked incident 
— pamme his re act, he would give us a play with a very 

though natural heroine, two heroes equally balanced, several 

Se ? ; 
conventional stage puppets, and some excellent and well-contrasted 
homely characters. His story is very slight and not very interest- 
ing ; but these faults may be overlooked by those who are content 
with character and dialogue. An insipid girl, beloved bya doctor 

Alls in love with » young military officer, ie resigned by the doctor’ 

| y officer, 1s resigned by the doctor 
refuses at first to be resigned, but at last consents, after the officer 
has changed his mind in a similar manner. Such a display of 
uninteresting self-sacrifice has seldom been witnessed on the stage, 

- _ Sano sags ey Tee, —— audience if the doctor, 

@ piece, did not lead up to it by falsely accusin 
himself of consumption in a very jaunty and technical style. This 
is the whole main story, and the principal interest must be looked 
for in the underplot, in which a hard-working woman married to a 

drunken, worthless, Irish soldier, the drunken soldier, and a careful, 

laconic Scotch sergeant are prominent. A young cub of an ensign 
is also well drawn, but the rest of the characters have little literary 
merit. The dialogue panders, here and there, to the coarser tastes 
of the audience, but it has many thoughts well conceived and tersely 
expressed. The acting scarcely calls for much remark, as only two 
characters stand out from the others—Miss Charlotte Saunders’s 
_—s woman and Mr. Widdicomb’s Cockney steward. The 
: tis a piece of truthful, homely acting, and the second is a proof 
eee - ae — amusing—almost too amusing 
~ ned an ular ian. Mr. G: 

draken, worthless soldier, Mr. George Cumming is excellent asthe 

- sergeant, Mr. E. Price is the doctor, Mr. H. J. Montague 
8 the young military officer (a perfect gentleman), Miss Jenny 
he > the saucy young ensign, Miss M. Henrade is the young 

y, and Mrs. Stephens, from the Olympic, plays a conventional 
governess who worships the aristocracy. The first act is not clear 
and in 6 te ther 
7 oe the second fails in its ambitious mechanical effects, 

~ ~ third is long, weak, and full of many glaring improbabilities. 
oa P vd _ want reconstruction to be worthy of Mr. Robertson, 

Lae Hy to win the favour of the public. 

~ ohm a og) baa oy my staan in a sensible if not a 

» Was reopened last Saturday, with several old pieces 
= = old Adelphi farce by Mr. Mark Lemon, called “ The School 
mr ny =o nee es ay reappeared, and was warmly 

8 Triplet in asks and Faces ;” Miss Henrietta 

ae induced to return to the stage for the first time since 
peed lage, to represent Mabel Vane, and Mrs. Alfred Mellon, 

Promoted to the rank of managing-directress, made her first 
_—? - ae a aa at the recent benefit of 

. - Bulington) since her severe domestic loss. Mr. 

. a has acted wisely, we believe, in placing the management 

- - in the hands of a lady. Ever since Madame Celeste 
; rw there has been a manifest dry-rot in the scenery, 
Bouci tpl oe 3 ‘if » except = period during which Mr. 
wh Stuge-director ; and, although it remains to be seen 

meant, Mellon ~ as clever a directress as Madame Celeste, 
Hundred things in a theatre which require the intelli- 

' g e which require the i 
liters pervision of a lady. Mr. Webster, as we gather from his 
amongst oth © Times, was very angry because the T'imes’ critic, 
Mr ewe drew attention to his managerial shortcomings, but 
me oe : subsequent action has proved that the T'imes’ critic, 
Me L 8, was right, and Mr Webster wrong. To replace 
Ms. G. Ba ole, who is engaged at the New Queen’s Theatre, 

mgd coc tapeeow secured for the Adelphi, but we question 

a ich revived “The School for Tigers” for his first 

ens of A a - cog as most farces are which bear 

r. Mar mon, but it is cast in an old-fashioned 

and wants th 

to de . Wants the overflowing humour of the late Mr. Wright 

Adelphi sega Those who remember the farce in the Old 

Wright ete will recollect how amusing and daringly-vulgar 

“ut Mr Rete a ae : those who = it now will feel 

dis ants something more approaching tragi-comed 

ey on full powers. Mr. Belmore and Mr. Webster one 
"as first dra tys” who appealed to the town when “ Aurora Floyd” 
of the he matized, and many people preferred the performance 
Adelphi. Fg at the Princess’s to that of the second at the 
hig bs will [r. Belmore is to be treated as a mere low comedian, 
Ne line as - extinguished under a bushel. He runs on the 
thant him ah A oe" and we hope the manager will not 
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_— and Mrs. Charles Mathews have returned to the Olympic 
a “ short provincial tour, and have opened together in the suc 
= ul comedy of ‘ he Liar,” while Mr. Mathews, doubtless to 
show his wonderful activity, also appears every night in two of his 


most popular farces, “ Patter versus Clatter” and “Cool as a 


Cucumber.” The single-handed work in the first 0 i 
almost equal to that of an entertainment & la srichane a the 
second is almost a one-character piece, and almost equally laborious 
We miss many old faces from the company, and notably Mr, H. J. 
Montague, whose place has been supplied by Mr. Farrell. Mrs. 
Caulfield has been engaged as a substitute for Mrs. Stephens, and 
Miss Louisa Moore has returned to this theatre. 

Shakespeare has set in with wintry severity at Drury Lane, “King 
John, mounted and cast substantially as in 1865 and 1866, having 
been revived on Monday night at this theatre. King J ohn is re- 
presented by Mr. Phelps, and is one of his best characters ; and the 
parts of Falconbridge, Hubert, Constance, and Prince Arthur are 
sustained by Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. Ryder, Mrs. Herman Vezin 
and Master Percy Roselle. The mediwval scenery by Mr. Beverley 
is 0 — : 

e Strand managers have produced a new burlesque b ; 

H. J. Byron, called “ William Tell with a Valente” ele — 
first tried, and not found wanting, at one of the author's own 
theatres in Liverpool. This is not the first time the subjectfhas 
been travestied, and it will probably not be the last. Heroismfhas 
a tendency to run into fustian, and fustian makes the best material 
for burlesque-writers. No travestie is more humorous or deservedly 
successful than Mr, H. J. Byron’s “ Lady of Lyons,” and “ William 
Tell” will probably have as prosperous a career as this production. 
The story is so well known that the burlesque-writer has no trouble 
in telling it, even when he distorts its main features to suit his 


purpose, and all his care can therefore be devoted to his puns, 
duets, break-downs, and other necessary burlesque ingredients 
generally suggested at rehearsals. ‘ William Tell” being a Strand 
burlesque, is full of these plums, but gives scope at the same time 
for much excellent comic acting. Mr. Fenton and Mr. D. James 
as usual, were the best in the piece, Mr. James as Gesler, a timi 
sneak, and Mr. Fenton, as a crafty politician—an excellent bur- 
lesque of a good old stage puppet. Some of the topics alluded to 
are a little stale, but the burlesque, on the whole, is one of its 
author’s successes, 


The directors of the new circus in Holborn find that it answers 


their purpose better to give a comic ballet than a farce, as a supple- 
ment to the horse-riding, and the ballet-troupe they now have—a 
very good one for England—is Mr. Charles Lauri’s. There are no 
comic ballet companies in this country equal to the Ravels in 
America, simply because pantomime here is synonymous with 
tomfoolery. A new comic ballet has also been produced this week 
at the Alhambra, with a chief actor of superhuman activity, named 
Mr. F. Evans. 


We think it only just to the public to draw attention to a 


“dodge” of certain managers. On the first night and first week of 
& new piece requiring a full company of “ supers,” choristers, &c., 
the full company are engaged ; but when the newspaper “ notices” 
are all launched, the company are reduced, though the play is 
advertised with all the favourable “ opinions of the press” before 
the reduction. 
trading, according to the taste of the public. 


This may be censured or applauded as sharp 





SCIENCE. 


—_——_—_—— 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 
The ventilation of sewers is a subject which receives but little 


attention in London, perhaps because the Board of Works is un- 
a quainted with any efficient and practical means of compassing 
the desired end. The method which has lately been suggested by 
Dr. Mackinder, though by no means novel, has much & prioré 
reason to recommend its adoption. He suggests the employment 
of vertical shafts, which should pierce the sewers and open above 
near the top of some public building, factory chimney, &o, He 
proposed to place at the bottom of these tubes small chambers of 
charcoal, or furnaces, by which the foul gases would be filtered or 
oxidized before being thrown into the atmosphere, 


On Monday last (7th) the French Academy received a note 


announcing the recantation of one of the staunchest and most 
formidable supporters of the doctrine of spontaneous generation, 
M. Donné, of Montpellier, whose researches on heterogeny we have 
often chronicled in these pages, states that his latest researches con- 
vince him that the views of his old opponent, M. Pasteur, are perfectly 
correct. M. Donne’s last experiment consisted in placing eggs 
in water under the receiver of an air-pump, exhausting all the 
air contained within the shell, then readmitting the air to the 
receiver, and thus pressing water into the eggs. Eggs so treated, 
and shaken so as to mix the white and yolk together, gave no 
traces of organic life, though left unacted on for at least six 
months. 


We are disposed to think in England that the Chasles controversy 


on the Newton-Pascal question isat an end. It is not so, however. 
M. Chasles still clings to his former opinion, and on Monday he 
again read a long paper befure the Academy, adducing further 
evidence in support of the authenticity of the documents in his 
possession, His store of MSS. seems inexhaustible, for he laid 
before the Academy three letters from Galileo to Pascal of the 
dates of the 2nd of January, 20th of May, and 7th of June 
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of the year 1641 ; a letter from Pascal to Huyghens, a letter from 
Huyghens to Newton written in 1681, a letter from Mariotte to 
Flamsteed in 1683, a letter from Newton to Desmaizeaux of 1720, 
and letters from Cardinal Polignac to Mallebranche and Fontenelle, 
all which M. Chasles conceives to be confirmatory of his opinions. 
The daily newspapers have written a great deal of nonsense about 
the discovery of gravitation by Shakespeare and Dante, as though 
the discovery of gravitation were the point at issue. The question 
to be decided is, who discovered the law regulating the force of 
gravitation ?/—quite another matter. This law is generally attributed 
to Newton, on it is thus expressed—the attraction of gravitation 
is exerted inversely as the square of the distance of the bodies 
from each other. 

In a paper published in the Journal of the Society of Arts 
(27th ult.), Mr. W. Bridges Adams writes at great length upon the 
subject of Human Excreta. The opinions expressed are those of 
Baron Liebig, and are adverse to the present method of disposing 
of sewage matter. The author dwells on the utter waste of valu- 
able matter which occurs not only in England but in Continental 
towns. He falls into error, however, in his comments on the 
rin system of China. If Mr. Adams will take up Blyth’s 
translation of Liebig’s ‘‘ Natural Laws of Husbandry,” he will find 
that he has done intelligent John Chinaman an injustice. 

An energetic effort is being made to follow out the suggestion 
made by M. de Candolle at the Botanical Congress, that there should 
be an international and uniform system of nomenclature. We have 
no doubt that if adopted, the improvement would tend to advance 
botanical science, since it would help to bring together kindred 
observations which are now dissociated. What a blessing it would 
be to have a universal medical nomenclature also ! 

Mr. Ed. Stanford read a paper at the recent Pharmaceutical 
Conference in which he urged upon manufacturers the preparation 
of charcoal from sea-weed. He states that the stems of the 
tangle-weed Laminaria digitata when thrown up on the shore of 
the Hebrides are several feet long, and about as thick as the wrist, 
and when properly burnt they are converted into an excellent 
porous charcoal. This charcoal resembles that produced from ani- 
mal matters, and has excellent properties as a means of filtering 
water. It has the following composition :—Carbon 50, phosphate 
of lime 4, carbonate of lime 20, carbonate of magnesia 6, silicic 
acid 5, alumina 2, sulphate of potass 5, chlorine and iodine 5. 

M. Nélaton, the great Frenchsurgeon, has sent in his resignation 
as Professor of the Faculty, owing to his having been elected to 
the office of senator. 

A recent report states that the teaching of science has been 
suppressed in all the Spanish universities except that of Madrid, 
the reason being that science is inimical to religion. 

M. Balsamo has published a paper, in which he describes a 
curious phenomenon of nodal lines which appear in a vibrating 
plate when plunged into a galvanic bath. 

M. Gosselin, who has succeeded the celebrated Velpeau as 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Hépital de la Charité of Paris, 
continues his memoirs on arterial tumours ; especially those tumours 
which result from the dilatation of small arteries, and have often 
been confounded with what are known as erectile tumours. His 
method of treatment consists in repeated injection of solution of 
perchloride of iron. 

The results of some curious researches in cyanhydric acid have 
been published by M. Poznanski, who has been studying the 
physiological and pathological action of this substance. Contrary 
to what 1s generally believed, M. Poznanski states that this acid has 
an excitant or stimulant action on the circulatory systems. He 
thinks, therefore, it might be advantageously employed in the 
Algide stage of cholera, He thinks that twelve drops might be 
given in twenty-four hours without dangerous results. 


M. Guyon has been experimenting on a very nasty subject—the 
inoculability of the poison of glanders. He has proved, what was 
well known before, that the affection may be extended from the 
horse to man by inoculation, and he has inoculated horses with 
the matter proceeding from the nostrils of a human patient, and 
has produced the disease. 


Herr Professor Rollet, of the University of Gratz, has been 
studying the singular physiological phenomena of contrasting 
colours. The results arrived at are of a purely optico-physiological 
nature, but are worthy the attention of physicists and physiologists. 
Herr Rollet thinks that the known laws by no means explain the 
facts observed. 


Herr Briicke records the results of his experiments with boric 
acid on the living muscle. <A solution containing 1°5 to 2 per 
cent. preseved the irritability of muscles for a much longer period 
than mere water does. Arsenic acid acted in a somewhat similar 
manner but its effects were less decided than those of the boric 
acid. It seems that these facts may be explained by the well-known 
action of boric acid on albuminous corpuscles. 


Herren Verson and Klein have reported to the Vienna Academy 
the effects which they found to result from abstinence from the 
use of salt in food. The experiments were conducted upon them- 
selves, and the consequences, though disagreeable, do not appear to 
have been serious. Of course, it was impossible to avoid absolutely 
the introduction of salt into the body, since the mineral exists in 
almost everything ; but the quantity taken was reduced from 25 
grammes, the average daily amount, to 15 grammes. During the 
experiment the blood was frequently drawn and analyzed, and was 
found to have lost about 5 grammes of salt and about the hun- 
dredth part of its water. The most unpleasant effects of the 





Se 
deprivation of the salt was great distension of the stomach, in 
temperature of the body, and less or more sense of lassitude 

The Malpighian capsules of the renal organs of amphibi 
reptiles have been examined very carefully by M. Duncan, 
St. Petersburg, who asserts that the envelope of the capsule is 
simply an amorphous substance, but is composed of two distin 
layers, which may be separated by using an excess of chromate \ 
potass. Each of these lamellz is provided with numerous nuclei 
which become readily detached under the influence of the chromate’ 
The cells appear to have a vibratory movement, and are en 
provided with long cilia. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the shor 
exchange on London is 25f. 15c. per £1 sterling. On comparing thege 
rates with the English Mint price of £3.17s. 103d. per ouncg fo 
standard gold, it appears that gold is about 1-10th per cent, dearer 
in Paris than in London. : 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at g) 
days’ sight was on the 5th inst. about 109 per cent. At this ratg 
there is no profit on the importation of gold from the United States, 

Messrs. Seymour & Elwyn’s circular says:—We have as yet no 
revival to report in trade. The stagnation customary at this period 
of the year, during the holidays, has exceeded, both in extent and 
duration, all previous experience. The only business doing jg to 
supply immediate wants, and enterprise or speculation is entirely at g 
standstill. No one cares to look into the future, and to make ventureg 
where the gain may perhaps be prospective, but if realized is sure to 
be large. For the moment there is no desire to step beyond the limits 
of the safest, but, it must be added, least profitable field of commerce, 
Fortunately these recurrences of depression last but for a time, other. 
wise British trade would never have risen to its present height. The 
point most worthy of remark is that the check to enterprise has con. 
tinued so long, and from present appearances seems likely to continue 
still longer. 

Of Government Fands the same firm reports that notwith. 
standing the uneasiness in the money market there have been 
comparatively few purchases in Consols. Some investments occa 
sionally take place on banking account, but the public are apparently 
still indisposed to operate either one way or the other. Speculators 
have, as usual, taken advantage of the absence of business to causes 
decline, but the fall has been little more than fractional. The heavy 
fluctuations on the Paris Bourse have, on the whole, exercised buta 
moderate effect. 

Good paper is still taken in the discount market at 1{ to 1 per 
cent., and Joans on English Government securities are obtainable in 
the Stock Exchange at 1. 

Consols are quoted 944 to ? for money, and 943 to } for the account 
(Nov. 7). The Three per Cents. Reduced and New Three per Cents. 
are unaltered, at 92} to } ex div. 

The distribution of 24. in the pound, making 12s. paid to the 
creditors of Overend, Gurney, & Co., commenced on Wednesday. 
This payment represents £400,000, and it is expected will be followed 
by another of at least equal amount before the close of the year. 

The half-yearly meetings of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company are fixed for the debenture-holders on Friday, the 
18th inst., and for the shareholders on Saturday, the 19th, at Victoria 
Station. At these mectings the fourth director for each interest is t0 
be elected. The candidates at present for the office of debenture 
director are Mr. O. C. Pell, an original member of the debenture 
holders’ committee, and Mr. J. H. Powell; while Mr. Cavendish 
Taylor, one of the late directors, Colonel Dickson, M.P., aud Mr. 
Heritage, offer themselves for the post of shareholders’ director. 

The following companies are now seeking loans on debentures:— 
Great Western—bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum for three, 
five, or seven years; London and South-Western—to pay off thoee 
now falling due; London, Tilbury, and Southend ; London and Biack- 
wall—at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for three or five year 
London, Brighton, and South Coast—at 5 per cent. per pore 
Metropolitan—in sums of not Jess than £1 000, at 4} per cent, for hve 
or seven years, to replace loans falling due; Metropolitan Dis “ 
for three, five, or seven years; South-Eastern—for three, five, 
seven years. : 

It is estimated that the sum already paid this year for foreig® 
wheat imported into this country has been at least between seven ® 
eight millions sterling in excess of the total paid up to the corres 
ing date of last year. Russia has been the principal gainer by 
movement, and next to her Prussia, the United States, aud Tarkey- 

In the Bankruptcy Court on Wednesday there were some 
proceedings in the great case of Messrs. Peto, Betts, & arse 
It was a sitting for examination and discharge, but only nomine”, 
inasmuch as, owing to the magnitude of the bankrupts tra 
it has been found impossible to file accounts. An adjourn 
accordingly ordered till the 17th January, it being proposed 
accounts shall be filed a month before that date. / 1,600 of 

The particulars are published of 91 bonds, representing £1 fo pay: 
the Chilian Seven per Cent. Loan, which have been draw? or 
ment at par on the lst of January next. : 

eto have been advertised for the issue of £100,000 1 pe 
cent. mortgage bonds at the price of 60, of an American 0 
called the Great Republic Gold and Silver Mining Company- or last 

Mr. Satterthwaite’s American circular reports:—Since © aly it 
the London Market for United States Bonds has been entir with 
fluenced by Continental news, and during the week, in ®) mpathy 
the panic on the Paris Bourse, Five-twenty Bonds were wns bees 
as 714, and the 1865 issue at 69}; but from this point youd. 

a pally, and the market to-day is steady. The chief feature ! 
has been @ rise in Hries of $2, while Illinois on good boy'"S 
marly $1 higher. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF FISCAL LEGISLATION.* 


Unver the title which we copy below, Mr. John Noble has 
republished some sketches, originally contributed to a provincial 
, which we find to contain a concise and useful condensation 
y the whole financial history of our Government. The impression 

uced by reading the book is a feeling of wonder at its brevity, 
considering the ground it covers, and the general completeness by 
which it is characterized. And this impression is not effaced by 
closer consideration. It is easy to grow enamoured of the nine- 
yenth century, if we consider how little was done in previous 
iods of our history, and how much has been done during the last 
fifty years, in paths which seem likely to be followed by the civilized 
world throughout the whole of its future progress. Many illustra- 
tions might be named, but that of fiscal legislation is the most 
remarkable. Other economists than Adam Smith, other statesmen 
than Huskisson had in earlier times darkly and faintly groped 
towards free trade ; but in 1841, evenin England, where commercial 
enlightenment was first to dawn, the operation of vicious and sui- 
cidal imposts was at its height. To narrate the incidents of our 
fiscal legislation up to that date, therefore, with free trade in view, 
is a very brief and easily accomplished undertaking ; and, this 
accomplished, a modest-sized volume suffices to comprehend, either 
for reading or reference, all that is necessary for a general know- 
ledge of the course of our fiscal legislation during the years in 
which it was really and substantially reformed. Indeed what Mr. 
Noble chronicles of the long past, during which England was of 
course compelled to keep accounts, and pay soldiers, and maintain 





departments, suggests, not only by its brevity, but by its purport, | 
how thoroughly primitive our finance has been till within a very | 
recent period. Two points deserve special notice in this regard. | 
The first is the original injustice of the ever-odious excise. Referring | 


to Sir John Sinclair, Mr. Noble says :— 
“The writer of the pamphlet, from which we have already quoted, 


says, reepecting the Act (12 Car. II1., c. 24) which gave effect to this | 


resolution, that it ‘completely altered the fundamental element of 
the constitution of this country. The Government of England pre- 
viously to that Act was a feudal monarchy, the very essence of which 


is, that the public expenses cf the Government, both in war and | 


peace, shall be defrayed by the various feudatories ; the deficiency, if 
any, being provided for out of the public property in land vested in 
the monarch for the time being, and by taxes or subsidies granted by 
Parliament, and levied on the land and personal property of the king- 
dom. This Act gave to the feudatories of England a complete dis- 
charge,—as the lawyers are in the habit of very correctly wording it, 
—from the oppressive fruits and incidents of their tenure. It 
confirmed to them their rights, discharged from the correlative obli- 
gations; and thus created the moral and legal anomaly of rights 
without obligations—an anoma!y which cannot exist without a legal 
and logical absurdity, and a moral fraud.’ The essential injustice of 
this measure was further aggravated in 1697, by the passing of an 
Act, which virtually fixed the value of all landed property, for the 
purposes of the land tax, at the valuation of 1696, which valuation 
bas continued in force until the present time.” 


_ The first observation of Mr. Cobden is supported by Mr. Noble 
ina table which proves that, whereas in Charles II.’s time the pro- 
duct of the land tax was £500,000 against £400,000 Customs, 
£294,950 Excise, and £386,760 miscellaneous ; in 1831 it was 
only £2,037,627, against Customs £15,577,687, Excise £14,896,521, 
and miscellaneous £11,224,533. In other words, the land-tax, which 
Yielded in 1660 a third of the revenue of the country, yielded in 
831, in spite of the vast increase of the value of land, only a 

twentieth part of that revenue. Of course, trade had greatly in- 
creased, but the income derived from it by that revenue had para- 
lyzed it and checked its growth, while the landed proprietors bad 
@ advantage of virtual freedom from taxation. First they 

vere relieved of the obligations originally attaching to their pro- 
perty, and then the modicum of taxation they had to pay was 
injastly fixed at what was soon to become a nominal level, while 
© operations of trade were deemed an unlimited source of income, 

aid it was never seen till 1841 that there was a point within easy 


rach at which further taxation would be impossible. Let us | 


an by another extract not only this point, but the primitive 
i ton of our finance, upon which we have already remarked. 


Noble is speaking of 1784. 


“It was the practice at that time to compute the duties at twenty 
their value in the first instance. These duties were levied under 
authority of thirteen Acts of Parliament, and each subsidy was 

it wa, parately to the account of the particular service fur which 
deat voted. The loss, annoyance, uncertainty, and confusion occa- 
bat j by such a complicated system, not merely injured commerce, 
'mperilled the revenue. Hence, in 1787, William Pitt carried his 


ot of which these duties were paid, and merged all the receipts 
Meng rom into one general fund, called the Consolidated Fand. This 
ma’ although a great boon, did not reduce the number of articles 
Pen It left 1,200 duties on imports (300 of which were ad valorem), 
may he Ports, and several on goods carried coastwise. Some idea 
Y be formed of the complexity of the previous system, and of the 
ler re by this measure to our commerce, from the fact that, in 
to carry it into law, there were required three thousand resola- 
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P Fiscal Legislation, 1842-1865. A Review of the Financial Changes of that 

By Joke their Effects upon Revenue, Trade, Manufactures, and Ewployment, 
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tions of the House of Commons! From a report of a committee of 
that House, issued in 1797, we learn that at that time the laws relating 
to the Customs filled six large folio volumes, unprovided with an 
index. Indeed, so vast and complicated were these laws, that a life- 
time was insufficient to enable either merchants or officials to master 
them. The period of the French war was remarkably prolific of 
Customs’ legislation. Between 1797 and 1815, 600 additional Customs’ 
Acts were passed. The entire number passed previously to the 
accession of George III. was 800; and during the first fifty-three 
years of his reign 1,300 additional Acts were passed! At length taxes 
became so numerous that nothing was left untaxed; even premiums 
upon fresh subjects for taxation failed at last to stimulate invention, 
and produce & fresh tax. Consolidations of the law were from time 
to time effected, but the evils of the system continued to increase. At 
length a digest was prepared by Mr. Jickling, at the request of the 
Lords of the Treasury. The task occupied twenty-five years, and the 
result was one thick quarto volume, which for many years remained 
the official handbook to the law and practice of the Customs. Altera- 
tions effected from time to time rendered many of these laws obsolete, 
whilst others which did not appear in the statute book were added. 
Accordingly a fresh Consolidation became necessary, and it was under- 
taken by Mr. James Deacon Hume. By this measure the laws which 
had been gradually accumulating during 550 years were swept away, 
and in their place eleven short Acts, divested of all redundant and 
technical phraseology, were substituted. The main evil (unnecessary 
and injurious interference with trade) was, however, untouched; the 
Goverument did not understand, in its dealings with commerce, the 
wisdom of the policy advocated by the French merchants, who said 
to Colbert, ‘ Let us alone ;’ and from time to time there were intro- 
duced many changes which necessitated another Congolidation Act, 
which was carried in the year 1833.” 


This brings us to the brink of Mr. Joseph Hume’s Import Duties 
Committee, to the resignation of the Whig Ministry in 1841, when 
Sir Robert Peel, seldom so imaginative, described the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as “seated on an empty chest—by the pool of a 
bottomless deficiency—fishing for a budget.” And when we have 
got thus far we are at the mouth of the cave which only needed 
Peel’s “Open Sesame” to yield in rapid progression the wealth 
and prosperity which this country has since enjoyed. We are too 
apt to forget, perhaps, that the Whigs were not quite blind to the 
necessity of modifying our financial system even before Sir Robert 
Peel began his great reforms. They attempted it timidly and 
tentatively ; Sir Robert Peel opposed them on broadly protectionist 
grounds. There was a general election, and protection won. Sir 
Robert Peel’s strong Government came in. Then he did for fiscal, 
very much what Mr. Disraeli has done for electoral Reform ; only 
he did it more gradually, more honourably, and without concealing 
or misrepresenting his changes of opinion :— 


“The session of 1842 was looked for with great interest and 
anxiety. The Government had adopted in the previous year the 
measures of its predecessors; it had now to propose its own, the 
result of careful deliberation during the recess. The budget was 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel, who stated the deficiency for the year 
at £2,570,000; and for the six years ending 1843, unless remedial 
measures were applied, at £10,072,000. In the course of a compre- 
hensive survey of existing taxation, he deprecated any increase in 
taxes on articles of consumption, and appealed to the possessors of 
property to repair this mighty evil. That which the Whigs had 
threatened he proposed, and urged the enactment for three years of 
an income-tax, at 7d. in the pound, ‘ for the purpose,’ he urged upon 
the House of Commons, ‘ not only of supplying the deficiency, but of 
enabling me with confidence and satisfaction to propose great com- 
mercial reforms, which will afford a hope of reviving commerce, and 
such an improvement in the manufacturing interests as will react on 
every other interest in the country.’ ” 


How interestingly Mr. Gladstone in his first budget of 1853 
proposing the renewal of the income-tax for seven years, indicate 
the breadth and earnestness with which eleven years before Sir 
Robert Peel had laid the foundation of the new fiscal system :— 


“* Sir R. Peel, in 1842, called forth from repose this giant, who had 
once shielded us in war, to come and assist our industrious toils in 
peace; and, if the firstincome-tax produced endurable and memorable 
results, so I am free to say, at less expenditure by far in money, and 
without those painful accompaniments of havoc, war, and bloodshed, 
so has the second income-tax, The second income-tax has been the 
instrament by which you have introdaced, and by which I hope ere 
long you may perfect, the reform, the effective reform of your com- 
mercial and fiscal system; you have laid the foundations of similar 
reforms, slow perhaps, but certain in their progress through every 
country of the civilized world.’”’ 


The chapters of this book are a little rmigrwtg sometimes from 
a habit the author has of mixing up his dates in irregular and 
often reverse order, but with patience they will be found to give 
succinctly and accurately the incidents and results of the changes 


idation Act, which abolished all the separate fands to the | which dated from Sir Robert Peel’s great preparatory measure, 
’ 


which was, as it were, the scaffolding for the erection of the since 
firmly-established structure of English finance. We pass in quick 
review in Mr. Noble’s pages the gradual removal of much indirect 
taxation from our Statute-book, the renewal of the income-tax, and 
the growing distress which consummated in the harvest, or rather no 
harvest, of 1845. We have the history of the gradual estrange- 
ment of the Tories with Lord Palmerston’s prophecy uttered in 
the first speech he ever made ona general topic, though he had 
been in Parliament since 1807, when he declared in 1842 that if 
the Ministry, now committed to the principle of free trade, were 
deserted by their own friends, they would be cordially and honestly 
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supported by the Opposition. And, finally, we have the agitation 
against the Corn-laws and the final accomplishment of its objects. 
At this point Mr. Noble revives the fact too often forgotten, 
that— 


‘*In order to reconcile the ‘landed interest’ to the new state of 
things, it was proposed to consolidate the management of the high- 
ways; to improve the law of settlement; to advance money on loan 
at low interest for improvements; to throw the maintenance of 
prisoners in county gaola, part of the cost of prosecutions, and the 
whole cost of the Irish police, the charge for salaries of schoolmasters 
in unions, and half the charges for medical relief, upon the Treasury. 
In proposing these measures Sir Robert Peel still acted as the Minister 
of the ‘country party,’ similar compensations in the case of manu- 
factures on which protective duties were repealed having been neither 
asked for nor bestowed.” 


The remainder of the book—and we have purposely confined 
ourselves to the three opening chapters, the whole work consist- 
ing of fourteen—is a discriminating and thorough review of what 
is now known as Mr. Gladstone’s finance, whether carried on by 
others during his years of Opposition, or more triumphantly pushed 
forward with his own hand upon the helm. The story is one of 
great interest, and Mr. Noble has hardly omitted one fact of in- 
terest. Especially amusing is it to read the quiet record of the 
opposition to the French treaty, conducted with so much intem- 
temperance and so much wild prophesying of improbable evil. 
Mr. Noble is now and then a little provincial, as when he imagines 
that the way was paved for one of Mr. Gladstone’s finest budgets 
by a resolution carried in a Social Science Congress section at the 
instance of the Liverpool Financial Reform Association ; but on 
the whole he is very sensible and thorough, though exceedingly 
concise, and for all who are interested in politics or economics his 
“ Fiscal Legislation ” will prove a very useful manual. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


MepictvE and law have from all time proved an inexhaustible 
mine to novelists and dramatists. The attorney of small but 
disreputable practice, who always appeared ina suit of seedy black, 
talked incessantly of latitats, and actions for slander, and assault 
and battery, and as incessantly declared his readiness to under- 
take any kind of villany, is a very old friend. He may not often 
intrude himself into the pages of modern romance, but scarcely a 
theatrical season passes without his appearing upon the stage and 
reminding us of his existence. The villanous doctor is perhaps a 
more useful instrument, and certainly bears closer resemblance to 
real life than his legal friend. He invariably affects high society, 
is generally esteemed a clever man, and combines with a handsome 
face and figure a thoroughly worthless disposition. Either the 
attorney or the doctor of this stamp would offer most promising 
materials for the produc'ion of a villain whose shoulders would be 
broad enough to support apy quantity of incident, but when we 
find both called into requisition, as in “ Anne Judge, Spinster,” 
we are entitled to form rather high expectations. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that in the book before us, medicine has more than 
its fair share of iniquity to work out, whilst law occupies a position 
comparatively subordinate. Mr. James Ridkins, the representative 
of the law, confines himself to ruining his relations by inducing 
them to take shares in a bubble company, to an association with 
Dr. Day, the principal villain, in several of his evil deeds, and in an 
outrageous assault upon the hero, Edmund Delancy. Day, on the other 
hand, has ruined or tried to ruin every one of the other characters in 
the novel. He began his career by securing the affections of Mary 
Judge, whom he jilted to elope with her sister-in-law, the wife of 
John Judge. His sister Clara had been engaged to be married to 
Edmund Delancy, but Doctor Day, hearing that the failure of Mr. 
James Ridkins’s bubble company, which had driven John Judge 
into a workhouse and compelled his sister Mary and his daughter, 
Anne Judge, spinster, to earn their bread by pillow-lace making, had 
also left the Delancys penniless, determines that the match should 
be broken off to make way for one offering more pecuniary advantages 
to him, Day consequently manages to get up a misunderstanding 
between Edmund and Clara, and ultimately succeeds in having 
Clara united to an aged baronet, who soon dies, leaving her Lady 
Burlinson, in the possession of a considerable sum of money, and 
free to be once more the victim of her brother’s manceuvres. Day 
now endeavours to get up a match between his sister and Hugh 
Aynard, of Thirby’s Cross, a man of large landed property, but 
who has given such indications of weakness of intellect that his 
friends are taking legal proceedings for the purpose of having 
him declared a lunatic. Day and his sister come to stay at a 


——— 
the whole evening conducted himself like a person not in th 
session of all his faculties, offers to row Delancy home, The ke 
accepts the invitation, and finds himself landed at a kj ter 


built on piles in the sea, and called “ Aynard’s Roost bare 


retreat Hugh Aynard was in the habit of shutting }j 
days whenever any of his wild fits were upon hin, Here Dip 


_ finds that his life is in some peril from the rage and jealous 
_ Aynard, but by his firmness and his assurance that he no Jp 





watering-place within a few miles of Thirby’s Cross, called Iitham- | 


on-the-Cliff, and here all the characters in the novel are collected 
together and most of the incidents take place. Edmund Delancy 
comes to Iltham as the organist of the church there, and meets 
Anne Judge and her father. Shortly after his arrival he receives 
a visit from Day, who is anxious to force on the marriage between 
Aynard and his sister, and with that view invites Delancy to meet 
both at dinner at his hotel. After dinner, Aynard, who has during 


—_—— ne Se 


* Anne Judge, Spinster. By Frederick W. Robinson, Author of “ Grand. 
mother's Money,” “*A Womaa’s Ransom,” &c, Three vols, London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston, 

A Search for a Secret. A Novel. By G. A. Henty. Three vols. Loudon: 
Tinsley Brothers, J 

_ The Wife Hunter; or, Memoirs of M. P.S. A Novel. By W. J. O. N. Daunt, 
New Edition, carefully Revised by the Author. Dublin: John Mullany. 


, Needham, whom he adopts. 


| home when very young, and earned the undying hatred of his 


entertains any feeling of affection for Lady Burlinsop A 
changes from a bitter rival into a most devoted friend, 
Judge and Delancy in due course fall in love with one an 
and when Delancy is supposed to be dying from the injury which 
he received at the hands of Dr. Day, they declare the state of 
their affection, but with no prospect of marriage, as Anne is 
determined to be Anne Judge, spinster, to the end, and to deyots 
herself solely to her father whenever fortune takes such a tur 43 
to allow them to live together. The circumstances of the 
Delancys and Judges change suddenly and in a way for which, itis 
to be feared, ordinary life does not offer many examples. The Court 
of Chancery, after winding up the bubble company, finds that jt 
has made calls considerably in excess of what was required, and 
returns to Mr. Judge £1,400 and to the Delancys some thousands 
Mr. Judge leaves the workhouse, and takes his daughter away 
from Thirby’s Cross, where she had been living as companion with 
Clara Burlinson, but discovering in Mr. Aynard’s housekeeper the 
wife who had formerly deserted him for Dr. Day, the shock is too 
much for him, and he dies. Nothing would now appear to interfere 
with the union of Delancy and Anne, but the girl, fancying that 
she owed it as a duty to her newly-found mother, insists upon con- 
tinuing a spinster, and lives with her until she discovers that Dr, 
Day, who had in the mean time become a complete outcast, had 
renewed his relations with Mrs. Judge and squandered all the 
money which her father had left Anne. A series of misunder- 
standings then arise, brought about by the villany of Day, resulting 
in Aynard’s leaving London that Delancy may marry Lady 
Burlinson, and in Aynard’s own engagement to Anne Judge, 
but of course matters come right in the end. We cannot pass 
from the book without acknowledging the ability with which 
the plot, of which we have given but an imperfect outline, 
is worked out, and the care with which the marked in 
dividuality of even the very minor characters is maintained to 
the end. Edmund Delancy is a creation of which the author 
may be justly proud, and although we are compelled to admit 
that the shrewd common sense and affectionate disposition 
which distinguishes Anne Judge is somewhat inconsistent with the 
readiness with which she deserts her lover, first for a selfish old 
father, and next for a very worthless mother, yet her character 
develops itself in a way which leaves a lasting and pleasant im- 
pression upon the mind of the reader. We may perhaps also see 
much to object to in the rapidity with which Aynard and Delaney 
change from rivals into friends so devoted that one leaves the 
woman whom he loves almost to distraction in order that she may 
marry his friend. The transition, too, in Aynard from sem 
imbecility at Dr. Day’s dinner-table to fair common sense 8 
perhaps a little too rapid. As a whole, however, we must say that 
“ Anne Judge, Spinster,” is a book which few will read without 
interest or lay down without regret. 

“ A Search for a Secret” is evidently the work of a lady, and of 
a young lady, with no knowledge of the tender passion, and Wi 
evidently the very slightest experience in flirtation. _ Almost al 
the action of the story is thrown upon ladies—old ladies, who are 
very unpleasant persons, and young ladies who are very charming 
ones. There is a man or two introduced, but they are mere nom 
entities, with little or nothing to do, and nothing but rubbish & 
say. As no novel could be complete without some wicked peop 
we have a poor fellow introduced in whom we can find not 
particularly bad, but who, according to a Sunday-school standam, 
must have been quite a wretch in human shape. He spent all 
money, ran away with a girl whom he believed to be an reyes 
and became a devoted husband to her when he found that 
expectations as to her property had been disappointed. Thispre 
perty, by the way, is the mainspring which influences all the action 


of the novel. It consisted of a large estate in Kent, which 
for generations belonged to a Roman Catholic family—the 


mers of Harmer Place, and was looked upon with very covetous 
eyes by the Church of Rome. The Harmer family consis 
three brothers and two sisters. One of the brothers ran away 
tions by marrying a Protestant. He returned to England afters 
long absence to learn that both his brothers had just been dro “t 
in a boating excursion, and in time to be present at the reading 
the will of the elder one, in the presence of several high ny 
of the Church of Rome. The Church claimed that, by oe into 
ment, all the property, on the death of the two brothers, 
its hands ; and its representatives were rejoicing 1n es the 
when it suddenly transpired that the elder Mr. Harmer 
estates, first to his brother, and then to the Church, and ¥ 
younger of the two brothers clung on to the upturned boa Mr 
ten minutes after the elder one had been seen to disappear petty 
Herbert Harmer accordingly entered into possession of the } but 
as heir-at-law of his brother, and the Church was for 4 —_ 
only for a time, defeated. Mr. Harmer has an only 800, ° vn the 
he formed high expectations, and who was to succeed ee is 
estates, but the young man dying from an accident, Mr. “14, Sophy 
left alone in the world with only his son’s illegitimate chile, 14, 
He makes his will, leaving 
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rty between this girland the children of his friend Dr. Ashleigh. 
Peat this time Mr. Harmer’s sisters, whose bigotry had kept them 
from their brother, and who had passed the greater portion of 
oe ives in foreign convents, were induced by the solicitations of the 
ae of Ravenna, to return to England, seek a reconciliation with 
sir brother,and do all in their power for the interests of the Church. 
Shortly after the advent of the Misses Harmer, Sophy elopes with 
Robert Gregory, the bad man whom we have mentioned, and the 
ews so shocks her grandfather that he has only time to write that 
be forgives her before he dies. Upon Mr. Harmer’s death his will 
is nowhere to be found, and it is suspected that his sisters may 
have destroyed it that they might inherit the property, and on their 
death devise it to the Roman Church. There is a certain secret 
chamber, however, in the house, of whose whereabouts no one is 
aware, and it is hoped that Mr. Harmer may have deposited his 
will there. A great portion of the plot of the novel is made up 
of unavailing attempts to discover the hiding-place of the will. 
Robert Gregory, accompanied by a couple of hired ruffians, 
breaks into the house, and attempting to frighten one of the old 
ladies to divulge the whereabouts of the chamber, receives his 
death-wound from a pistol fired by the other, who suddenly comes 
in to the rescue. The efforts of others discover the chamber, but no 
will is found until Sophy, following, in some measure, in the foot- 
steps of Magdalen, in Mr. Wilkie Collins’s novel, “No Name,” 
enters the service of Father Eustace, the chaplain of Harmer 
Place. Having succeeded by a forged letter in getting Father 
Eustace to make a journey of some miles, Sophy disguises herself 
as a priest, and presents herself to Miss Harmer with forged docu- 
ments purporting to come from the Bishop of Ravenna, and 
requesting Miss Harmer to inform the holy man, who was his 
messenger, where Mr. Harmer’s will was. Miss Harmer is deceived, 
and Sophy finds the will in a secret hiding-place within the secret 
chamber. Having secured it she rushes off towards Canterbury, 
rsued by Father Eustace, who returns to find the trick that has 
n practised upon him. The author thus describes in rather 
vigorous language her flight and escape :— 


“Once or twice she looked wildly over her shoulder. The lights 

ined fast, terribly fast, upon her; she had not much further to go, 
bat she felt before that little was past the gig would be up to her. 
She could hear the sound of wheels, and of the galloping horse behind 
her; but the barracks were close to her now, and if she could but 
enter them she would be safe; but the gig was gaining too fast upon 
her, and as she reached the corner of the barracks it was just behind 
her. She stopped suddenly in the middle of the road, and before the 
horse could be pulled up he was almost upon her. She levelled her 
pistol and fired in his face ; she did not wound him, but startled by 
the flash and report close to his eyes, the animal reared up, struck 
wildly out with its forefeet, and then wheeling round, dashed back at 
fall speed along the road it had come. Sophy continued her flight : 
on through the turnpike, the bar of which stood across the road ; 
along by the side of the long iron railings, and past the closed entrance 
to the cavalry barracks; she could hear her pursuers behind her 
again, but feeble and slow as her pace was now, she felt that she was 
saved. Breathless and faint, stumbling and nearly falling, she held 
onas far as the gate of the infantry barracks. It was open, anda 
party of officers were just coming in from the town. 

“She was but just in time, for she could hear footsteps following fast 
behind her, for on reaching the gate Father Eustace had not waited 
for it to be opened, but had leaped out and had run on on foot. Sophy 
did not hesitate a moment, but rushed in among the group of officers. 
She clang to the one nearest to her, with a hoarse cry, and panted 
out, ‘Save me! Iam a woman; Iam Mr. Harmer’s grand-daughter, 
and this is his will; don’t give it up—don’t let him have it—don’t 
let’—and Sophy sank in a lifeless heap at the officers’ feet. When 
the first began to speak, there had been a general exclamation of 
astonishment, but now they all clustered round her, and the eldest 
of them raised her from the ground. He had hardly done so, when 

group was broken again, and Father Eustace burst in among 
them ; ¢ I charge you to deliver that man up to me; he is a thief—he 
has stolen a deed, a documentof value. Ah!’ he exclaimed suddenly, 
seeing it in the hand of the officer, into whose hold Sophy had thrust 
itwhen she came in, and who still retained it in his hand, although 
hardly knowing that he did so, so eurprised and bewildered were 
they all by this strange scene. 

“*You have it—give it to me, sir,’ and he made an effort to 
Match at it. 

; i. ‘No, no, sir,’ the officer said. ‘The priest or woman, or whatever 
tis, begged me to keep it, and I don’t even know that it belongs to 
you; what do you say, major ?’ 

“Certainly not,’ said the officer who was supporting Sophy ; ‘ by 
80 means, Featherstone. This is a serious matter.’ 

“Father Eustace again made an effort to possess himself of the 
He saw the labour of years slipping from him now, and he 
have stopped at nothing to regain the will. He again pushed 
rd, exclaiming— 
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deeds of its emissaries. We see no reason, however, to regret an 
oversight that has given us an interesting novel. ° 

At a time when we have Irish affairs forced upon our attention 
rather unpleasantly by outrages in the streets of London and an 
attack upon a police van in one of the largest of our provincial 
towns, a work like “The Wife Hunter,” which deals in some 
measure with those political questions which agitated the Ireland 
of the past generation cannot fail to be interesting. Mr, Daunt’s 
book appeared for the first time upwards of thirty years ago, and 
is now offered in a revised form. It is, apart from the political 
associations with which it is connected, a work of considerable 
interest, if only for the pictures which it presents of the better 
class of Irish society. The care and success with which the plot 
is developed, and the easy and natural style in which the book is 
pes will, we have no doubt, secure for it a fair number of 
readers. 





— —== ==: 


MONSIEUR DE CAMORS.* 


Tne author of “M. de Camors” is a man of genius. That his 
book is an artistic failure is probably due to one of two causes : 
either M. Octave Feuillet is not personally acquainted with the 
sort of people whom he has endeavoured to describe, or he has 
been betrayed into exaggeration by his passion for the melo- 
dramatic. We do not object to M. de Camors because he is a 
moral monster, but because he is an artistic monster. Heis one of 
a class of repulsive beings with which Eugene Sue has made us 
familiar. M. de Camors is not a man: one might call him a 
bungled god. It is in the latter light we are told that he looked 
upon himself. “Tl n’aimait, n’estimait, et ne respectait que lui- 
méme ; mais il s’aimait, s’estimait, et se respectait comme un dieu.” 
The other characters in the book, with one or two charming excep- 
tions, are in accordance with this central figure. They glitter, and 
repel ; they live in lime-light that haunts them with horrible 
shadows. They are brought into relief only by the deep gloom 
which surrounds them ; for the sombre, unhealthy genius of Octave 
Feuillet revels in gloom. Even the lightness of satire is denied 
him ; his sarcasm is morose and savage. When he attacks the 
modern paganism of Parisian women, the hypocrisies of society, 
the tendencies of philosophic scepticism, it is with a moody con- 
tempt or with a bitter denunciation. It is hard to conceive a man 
of genius with so little of the mirror of his age within him. But 
M. Feuillet is a man of genius ; and all the same this book is no 
more a reflex of French society—or of any society that ever existed 
in this unhappy world—than are the stories one finds in our London 
penny journals or the poetic tragedies of Byron. The primary 
conception of the characters we take to have been true. The 
theory of the book, so to speak, is sound, and involves no impro- 
bability ; the very incidents in the story are within the bounds of 
the possible. But the incarnation of M. Feuillet’s ideas has pro- 
duced a set of characters which are unreal, theatrical, melodramatic, 
and which possess the fatal gift of carrying their unreality openly 
about with them. We would not have the reader for a moment 
suppose that these characters are unreal as the characters of our 
English sensation-novels are unreal. The monsters of the Braddon 
and Yates’ school—the adorable murderesses and ghastly adul- 
teresses who, if we would imagine for a second that the world was 
peopled with such hideous beings, would make life unbearable— 
are not to be named in the same breath with M. Feuillet’s patient 
and profound studies of human nature. M. Feuillet’s men and 
women are, after all, men and women plus lime-light ; they are not 
the productions of a literary Frankenstein, placed in the centre 
of a heap of that upholstery-sketching in which so many of 
our English story-writers excel. M. Feuillet’s dramatic studies 
constantly suggest the men and women who might have been 





their originals, and when they do so, we do not know in the 


whole range of fiction any characters which ought to claim so 
powerfully the keenest sympathies of human nature, As it 
is, the book is a deeply affecting one. The mere revelation that 
such misery as is here sketched is possible to humanity appals the 
reader and leaves that emotion on the mind which only a work 
of genius can produce. The fatal flaw in the story is that impos- 
sible antithesis— that display of stage effect—which confronts one 
in the most powerful passages an@ at the most critical moments, 
which prompts one to lessen one’s pity for M. de Camors and his 


| wretched companions by the reflection that, after all, they never 


“Tt ig my paper—it is my paper; she has stolen it. You dare | 


nt keep it from me.’ 
, Stand back, sir,’ the young officer who was holding the will said, 
er else, priest or no priest, down you go.’ ” 
€ author has evidently not only studied some of the rules of law 
Vhich regulate the succession to real property, but also that branch 
ch refers to the concealment of testamentary dispositions, for 
ve one or two sections of an Act of Parliament given at full 
her relating to the subject. It is, perhaps, rather fortunate that 
reading was carried to no greater lengths, or she would have dis- 
Sovered y 4 perusal of the law relating to mortmain, that at no time 
under the circumstances which she describes was there the remotest | 


Possibility of her hated Church of Rome benefiting by the mis- | 


were on the earth and probably never could have been on the 
earth. 

The father of M. de Camors having become weary of the world, 
shoots himself, and, as his dying will and testament, eo to 
his son about as pretty and concise a statement of philosophic 
negation as one could desire to see. We do not accuse Octave 


| Feuillet of having endeavoured in this book to pillory the theories 


of materialism ; for materialism, when believed in,’must necessarily 


| be the parent of perfect calm and resignation ; and the object of 


the work is to show the natural man of M. de Camors struggling 
against the bonds which an artificial ey would impose 
upon him. His father bids him escape from the “yoke of dead 
religions, and the tyranny of instincts.” He describes Parisian 
society as having the brain of an atheist and the heart of a devotee. 
“ At bottom she believes no more in Christ than in Jupiter, but she 
continues mechanically to build churches.” He points out to his 
son that the only remaining article of faith which he must accept 
is a belief in his own honour. “II est clair qu'un matérialiste ne 


© Monsieur de Camors. Par Octave Feuillet, Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 
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peut étre un saint ; mais il peut ¢tre un gentilhomme, c’est quelque 
chose.” He recapitulates the chief points of his advice in these 
words :—“To be loved by women, to be feared by men, to be 
impassable as a god before the tears of the one and the blood of 


the other, to die in a tempest—this is the destiny that I have | 


missed, and which I leave to you Do not marry, unless 
some stronger interest compels you. Ifyou marry, have no children. 
Have no friends : Czesar, become old, hada friend, who was Brutus. 
The contempt of men is the beginning of wisdom Do not 
disturb yourself. Laugh little. Weep never. Adieu, Camors.” 
Armed with these instructions, the young gentleman-materialist 
throws himself into the world, and proceeds upon a cheerful course 
of seduction. We presume that it is only the more dramatic inci- 
dents in this course that are submitted to us; and that an under- 
current of seduction is all the time running along of which we hear 
nothing. On the night when he receives his father’s testament he 
has just managed to seduce the wife of an old schoolfellow, and to 
insult her cruelly, immediately after her ruin has been accom- 
plished. This unhappy girl dies a few days afterwards, and her 
young husband, beside himself with grief, comes to Camors to 
bewail his bitter loss, to speak of the singular affection, and truth, 
and honour of his dead wife, and, finally, to offer a part of his 
earnings to this amiable friend of his, should the latter be in want 
of money. M. de Camors calms himself in reflecting that the 
human race is “the purely materia] result of natural forces, pro- 
ducing at hazard strong beings and weak beings, lambs and lions,” 
and that he had only fulfilled his lion’s part in seizing his comrade 
by the throat. If the reader does not think of another gentleman- 
materialist in reading these remarks of M. de Camors, he has never 
read “‘ The Salamander.” 

M. de Camors, who is naturally dowered with every personal 
beauty, with a profound intellect, and with the most fasci- 
nating manners, resolves to enter the Corps Législatif, and 
is aided in his design by the Marquis de Campvallon, a 
relative of his, an old gentleman who retires from his post in 
order to allow the young man to succeed him. Further, the 
old Marquis gives Camors a handsome fortune to render his 
gage career more practicable. At Campvallon’s country house 

. de Camors meets a young orphan called Charlotte de Luc 
d’Estrelles, whose extraordinary and mysterious beauty has gained 
for her the appellation of “ the goddess.” She is a young person 
of a somewhat headstrong temperament ; she declares her passion 
for M. de Camors, and asks him to marry her ; he refuses; and 
immediately afterwards the old Marquis announces that Mdlle. 
d’Estrelles has consented to become the Marchioness de Camp- 
vallon. Camors then leaves to prosecute his candidature in another 
part of the country, and there meets a young widow, a Madame 
de Técle, who, like everybody else, falls in love with him. The 
character of this woman is charmingly drawn, and the fate of her- 
self and her daughter is very touching. Camors declares his love 
for her, and is met by the strange reply that she, being rather 
older than he is and unwilling besides to wound her family, will 
spend her life in educating her young daughter to become a wife 
worthy of this superhuman being. Camors returns to his political 
projects ; enters the Corps Législatif ; and, of course, amazes every 
one by his genius, his dry sarcasm, his mysterious, impassable 
manner, He now encounters the Marchioness de Campvallon, the 
young wife of the man who has so much befriended him. She 
throws around him all the charms of her powerful fascinations ; 
and for a long time he is withheld from wronging her husband by 
that sentiment of honour which alone remains to him in the form 
ofamonitor. In the end, however, he reasons away that difficulty 
and seduces her also ; while, to blind the eyes of the Marquis, he 
marries the young daughter of Madame de Técle, who is passionately 
devoted to him. The tragic part of the story now begins; and 
nothing can be finer, more impressive, and terrible than the 
successive steps by which the climax is reached. The timid 
and artless affection of Madame de Cumors is beautifully 
described ; and her horror on discovering the deceit that has been 
practised upon her is painted by a master hand. She flies to her 
mother in the country, and there gives birth to a son. Meanwhile 
the Marchioness de Campvallon and Camors yield themselves up 
to their guilty loves, and one yjght the Marquis, whose suspicions 
have been aroused, entering his wife’s chamber, and meeting 
Camors there, is so horrified to find in his betrayer the man whom 
he had esteemed as his best friend, that he ruptures a blood-vessel 
and falls dead upon the floor, Meanwhile Camors has occasionally 
visited his wife and son, and the simple tenderness of the former 
has been slowly gaining upon him. His paramour, however, carries 
him off to the country with her ; and threatens, indeed, to kill the 
young girl, of whom she has become passionately jealous. The 
struggle between his wild and bitter love for this woman, and the 
dawning affection he begins to feel for his wife is one of the pro- 
foundest psychological studies which the reader may find in modern 
literature ; growing as the twin passions do into a sort of fascinated 
loathing for the one, and a despairing tenderness for the other. One 
horrible accident ruptures the frail bond existing between Camors 
and his wife. She and her mother have become terrified by his 
moody and strange manner; and one dark night he asks his wife 
to accompany him ona short walk into the neighbouring forest. 
An accident makes her believe that he wishes to murder her; she 
shrieks for help ; her mother, who has been quietly following them 
appears, and Camors, too proud to defend himself, and wounded 
to the quick by the fearful accusation, flies back to his mistress, 
He never seeks to speak again to his wife, though his life has now 
become a prolonged torture of remorse and agony. He wanders 


——S= 
| out at night, and prowls around his house in 
_ catching but a glimpse of her, or of his boy ; and an 4 
to the solitude of his own chamber ib the house of th 
Marchioness, The closing pages of the book have the effect f 
a nightmare on the mind. It is impossible to conceive gy, ° 
| mournful picture of desolation, blighted hopes, despair, and terrible 
remorse. We hear no more of the dying will and testament, W, 
are supposed to learn that materialism, or the trayestie f 
materialism which Camors the elder wrote upon paper, has S 
duced its fatal fruits ; and that, not to speak of the injured at 
this noxious philosophy has withered the life of a young and 
trusting wife, of a husband who almost loves her and is banished 
from her, of a woman who has broken every earthly tie for his sake 
and finds herself loathed and despised in return. Camors shuts hin. 
self up in his room, and simply dies of misery, handing, in his |ag 
moments, to the wretched woman who is kneeling at his bedside, 
small packet which bears on the envelope, “ Pour mon fils.” We 
are not permitted to know what philosophical tenets Camors the 
younger leaves to his son; but we presume they will not be an 
echo of the gentlemanly-materialistic propositions which he himself 
inherited. ‘‘ Monsieur de Camors,” as we have said, is a remark. 
able and powerful book; but it would have been worthier the 
undoubted genius of its author had its hero possessed fewer of the 
melodramatic qualities of M. de Szaffie. 








MORE METRE-MONGERING.* 


Wuere there is even mediocrity the old adage must hold good, 
“ First come, first served.” So, shutting our eyes, to avoid the risk 
of being charged with favouritism, we pick up one of the several 
volumes of verse upon our table, and find the name of it to be 
* Melusine, and Other Poems,” by Mr. Edward Yardley. “ Melu- 
sine” is the name of poem number one in this thin volume, and it 
tells of one Count Raymond, who hunted the boar in Poitou, and 
who coming across an open glade beheld three maidens footing it 
merrily on the margin of afountain. One of them stops the restive 
steed, upon whose back the Count Raymond is seated, by seizing it 
by the mane: a method of stopping horses we suspect only known 
to maidens who dance alone at night and to poets who sing of 
them. This maiden is singularly amorous, for she at once volun- 
teers to be Raymond’s wife on condition that he “do not seek to 
know of anything that she may do in secret on the last day of the 
week ;’ terms to which the Count yields ready assent. The 
vassals stare hugely on the return of Raymond on seeing his 
restive steed supporting a double weight ; but the Count cares little 
for their wonderment, and straightway sends invitations to the 
high-born of the province to be present at his marriage with the 
fair Melusine. When the time of her conditioned solitude draws 
nigh, she hies her to her chamber, and the Count, somewhat uneasy 
at what he naturally considers a mystery, is visited by a well-known 
guest, called Count Forest. This conception is thus embodied :— 


‘¢ Count Forest, living for himself alone, 
Quick to see sin, to every virtue blind, 
False judge of others, to himself unknown, 
Unconscious that the faults he seemed to find 
Were often but reflections of his own, ; 
Deemed himself wise in knowledge of mankind ; 
And most was proud of this, that none could trace 
Sign of his acts or thoughts upon his face.” 


This Count inquires after Melusine, and being informed of what has 
become of her, he whispers deadly words in Raymond's ear, and ina 
white heat Raymond rushes to his wife’s room and batters down 
door. To his horror he perceives—not what he expected to see- 
but something what we might reasonably conclude to be ht 
i.¢., a creature half woman, half serpent. It is Melusine, ap 
how changed! She deplores his jealous mood, and having Oe 
vent to many plaints, slides from the husbandly arms that reer t, 
in the form of a complete snake. Raymond never more after U 
beheld his wife ; but she would sometimes haunt the spot 2 W 
his and his race’s bones reposed. 


“ Then rare her visits grew, they ceased at last, 
And ages now since she was seen have past. 


Having taken a serpent as his heroine, it is possible that Mr. 
Yardley may have wished to make his verse an echo to — has 
At any rate, it would be quite impossible to imagine anyt fable is 
creeps more dully and vapidly than his stanzas. The br ‘ 
doubtless suggestive enough of poetry to the apprehension 0 Side 
but in the hands of Mr. Yardley it is made no more than oS 
for a string of what children love to call Pore. js n0 
“ Ogien the Dane” is no better ; and “ Tristram and Trolé 
worse. But this is a negative merit ; for we suppose NO 108 ing 
be worse. The poem on the imagination is saved " the 
contemptible by the fourth verse which is borrowed 
“ Tempest” :— 
“Circling on the yellow sand, 
Before a sea with light inlaid, ” 
By their airy feet no footsteps made, &o. 





* Melusine, aud Other Poems. By Edward Yardley. London : Longnem the 


Seripture Acrostics in Verse. By the Author of “ The Last 
Christian Child.” , London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Rivingtons. 


Poems. By V.A.R. London: UL. Booth, “otis £00 
Lyra Silurum. Poems. By W. Downing Evans.“{ London: Simp Gel Bennet 
Constance Lorn, and Other;Poems. By Robert O, Caldwell. Lon 
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«Scripture Acrostics,” by the author of “The Last Sleep of the 
‘tian Child,” are no better and no worse than the many effu- 
sions Which have been lately put forth under some such appellation. 
ey are for the most part doggerel verses, seldom rising into excel- 
Jence, though always intelligible enough to render the questions 
they propound conceivable. We presume they are ingenious ; but 
having no time to find the answers for ourselves, we must leave 
this point to the decision of such of our readers as may care to 
turn to the book for their own amusement. 
The volume of “ Poems ” by “V. A. R.” opens with a rhaphsodical 
dedication to Poetry. “V. A. R.,” like most poets, is ambitious, and 
he does not meanly shirk the confession of his ambition. He 
explains, apostrophizing Poetry :— 
“Jf thou wouldst bend thee from thine awful shrine, 
Before the gathered worshippers, and say 
To all—‘ Behold this man, for he is mine!’ 
And sweetest praise be mine for evermore—” 


He does not add with what emotions he would receive so amicable a 
token of the esteem and regard of the Muse ; but he naturally trusts, 
we presume, that he is appealing to imaginative people, who need 
no other incitement to conjecture aright but mere implication. It is 
astonishing how very much alike all mediocre poetry is. If you 
gre in the habit of reading minor poets, and know the subject one 
of them proposes to sing, you will be able, with little difficulty, to 
anticipate not only his exact method of treatment, but almost his 
form of expression. What is more, nearly all minor poets run in 
agroove. There is something at once pathetic and irritating in 
the way they clothe in halting verses subjects that have been 
treated hundreds of times before. Here, for instance, is “ V. A. R.” 
with lines on “The Return of Spring.” What, we should like to 
know, can “V. A, R.” say upon spring that has not been already said ? 
Being able to write at ali, presupposes in him some understanding. 
The opening stanza of this poem will sufficiently indicate the nature 


of the rest. Time, we are given to understand, is upbraiding his | 


daughter Spring :— 
*O Spring! can I believe you, 
With the score of times you've lied ? 
O Spring ! I must believe you 
When I see you by my side: 
’Twas the fierce months did deceive you, 
And decoyed you from my side.” 


And so on for seven pages. We next come to a dramatic poem 
the book. It is a kind of oratorio, much after the style of Gold- 
smith’s “ Captivity” and “ Thenodia Augustalis.” There is plenty 
of Mank verse in it, and very little poetry. It is not destitute, 
however, of some pretty lines, of which the following are the best 
that we can find :— 
“Tsaw.... 

Ay, love! ’twas thee I saw; and the slow blood 

Leapt dally, like the ranner who begins 

Slowly his course—to end with highest speed, 

And seemed to chide, and call to the rich sap 

Which in their veins tormented the full trees 

Till they for very pain burst into leaf 

And to the song of birds within the green, 

And to the streams which girt the ripening world, 

‘Are we not one?’” 


The composition called “ Gossip at the Church-door” is what would 
have been called a “ conceit” in the olden times, though, since that 
word has dropped out of our language, we hardly know what to 
all it now, unless the word “rubbish” will answer. It is not for 
“V. A. R.” to learn how to write : it is his business to learn how 
ot to write. 

As it may interest the world and posterity to know the reason of 
the author of “ Lyra Silurum,” Mr. W. Downing Evans, for giving 
3 9 volume the title it now bears, we transcribe the following 
ote :-— 


“Caerleon, in the county of Monmouth, the Fica Silurum of the 
ans,is my native place: I have therefore given to my work 
the title“ Lyram Silurum.” 


This valuable communication heralds in a concatenation of the 
fimsiest stanzas, upon all conceivable topics, that any man was 
ver vain Or diligently stupid enough to collect together. Criticism 
— be expected to pass judgment upon verse to which we can 
tdno better word to a ply than “ bosh.” It is not, therefore, 
"ihout a feeling of relief that we turn to 
stance Lorn, and Other Poems,” by Robert C. Caldwell, which 
neatleast suggestive enough to inspire the critic with a notion that 
author has ideas, a result not to be attained by the keenest perusal 
t, Evans's book. Mr. Caldwell’s verses are the nearest approach 
“ty we have yet read on our list. “Constance Lorn” is a 
ra in blank verse, suggested, we suppose, by “Enoch Arden,” 
— opening is something in the style of Tennyson’s commence- 
“ ‘ of his story. Some parts are very pretty, and here and there 
me rewarded by flashes of genuine poetry. “ The Albatross” is a 
m fall of music, though without subtlety. The movement of 
mer ens stanza is particularly catching, and it needs no other 
The to render it something more than readable. From a poem called 


Ha py Three,” we select a tolerable sample of Mr. Caldwell’s 
‘etrical onies :-— ’ ° 


* And ig there not joy in the rolling deep, 





Laughs to the waves that langhing lea 
On the breast of the foaming = vive 


And the broad white sail spreads out to th 
Her wing of majesty ?” . — 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, though by no means 
so fulla number as usual, contains some papers of sterling worth, 
The first article, by Dr. Maddox, on the Parasites of the Nerves of the 
common Haddock, records a number of careful observations conducted 
by the author, but makes little advance upon the facts elicited by 
Sharpey and others. Still it refers to certain points which deserve the 
attention of microscopists, and it brings under notice a subject which 
has not recently received as much study as it deserves. The 
i, Structure and Metamorphoses of the Larva of Corethra plumicornis” 
ig an admirable summary of the embryology of an insect whose form 
and changes of form are very remarkable, and may, from the trans- 
parency of the creature, be readily examined even by the amateur. 
The paper is of interest, if from no other reason, because it once more 
brings Professor Jones before the public, which had begun to discredit 
his existence. The paper which Mr. R. Jones publishes is given as 
original ; but it is by no means so exhaustive as the memoir by Mr. 
E. Ray Lankester, in the Popular Science Review for October, 1865, 
and so far as we can perceive, it introduces no new points in the 
history of the subject. These circumstances, and the fact that the 
other does not deal critically with the observations of those who have 
preceded him, lead us to think that had Professor Jones selected a 
newer subject for investigation, it would have been more creditable 
to himself and more useful to the readers of the Microscopical Journal, 
Dr. Carpenter describes a new dissecting microscope of the 
binocular or stereoscope kind. The instrument is a combination of the 
| stand of Beck’s dissecting microscope, with the optical arrangement of 
| M. Nachet’s instrument. It seems to be a convenient form of microscope, 
| but it must certainly be expensive, and we cannot see what advantage 
it has over the ordinary binocular compound microscope, used with 
the one-inch objective. Writing on the subject of monochromatic 
illumination, Mr. J. J. Woodward, of the United States’ army, points 
out the advantages of employing light of one tint whilst examining 
objects under high powers. The question of monochromatic illu- 
mination was some time since opened up by Count Castracane, and 

















we think our microscopical readers would do well to try a few 
experiments to test the matter further.——The Quarterly Chronicle 
of the progress of Microscopical Science is comprehensive, and shows 


p oev . ™M ' a careful discrimination and an honest study of t h. 
called “ The King’s Death,” which occupies a very large space in | ia eka nied aed cance Ge ee ee, 


The Geological Magazine opens with a paper by Mr. David 
Forbes, F.R.S., in which the author takes Dr. Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., 
to task for the views expressed some time since in a lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution. The question, is the earth a mass solid to 
the core, or is it a crust inclosing liquid matter in ita interior, is one 
which, in the present state of science, it is very difficult to answer. 
Mr. Forbes and Dr. Hunt, however, both answer it very decidedly ; but, 
unhappily for the stability of science, their replies are as conflicting 
as it is possible for any two statements on the same point to be. 
Dr. Hunt tells us—and his assertion is supported by an almost over- 
whelming mass of evidence—that the earth is perfectly solid. 
Mr. Forbes alleges, with equal decision, that the earth is not solid; 
but that the outer portion is a crust, which contains “ a vast reservoir 
or reservoirs of still flaid igneous matter in its interior.” Who 
shall decide? At the present moment, we should say no one; for we 
think that both Dr. Hunt and Mr. Forbes have yet many facts to 
learn before a definitive conclusion can be arrived at. Still, Mr. 
Forbes’s arguments are powerful; and in many instances they break 
down the bulwarks of his opponent’s logic. We cannot afford space 
to analyze them ; but we commend them to the attention of those who 
understand sufficient chemistry and physics to comprehend Mr. 
Forbes’s illustrations. To us, it seems that the best argument which 
Mr, Forbes adduces against Dr. Hunt is the well-worn illustration of 
the phenomena of bullets and large castings, which consist in 
the cooling down of the surface first, and not of the centre, as Dr. 
Hunt alleges.——In a paper on the Gorge of the Avon at Clifton, Mr. 
J. Beete Jukes, of the Musuem of Irish Industry, comes forward like 
an honest philosopher, to confess that the erosion theory—so long 
advocated by Colonel Greenwood—which he was compelled to take up 
last year in order to explain the formation of the river valleys in the 
south of Ireland, is equally applicable to the Clifton Gorge. In order 
to explain the action of the river in this instance it is necessary to 
suppose that originally the gorge was filled up with a mass of carboni- 
ferous limestone and old red sandstone. Under euch circumstances, 








hen the sea breeze flowing free, 


the “waters of the Avou, after forming a lake, would, long before 
they overtopped that dam, run into the sea by Nailsea, as pointed out 
by Sir H. de Ja Beche.” Hence it must be concluded that the sur- 
face over which the Avon originally ran was not the present surface. 
——“ On Sub-aérial Denndation” is a contribution which was read 
before the Geological Society, in May last, by Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A. 
The author contends that much of the erosion which the earth 
presents is due to the influence of weather, rain, and so forth.—The 
article on ‘“Terebratulw from Up-Ware” contains descriptions by 
Mr. J. F. Walker of some new species of these curious fossil brachio- 
pods, and is accompanied by a plate in which the forms and markings of 
the shells are given with truthfulness and artistic excellence.-The 
abstracts, reviewer, and correspondence are of the usual character. 

In the Journal of Botany, Dr. Seemann, the editor, continues the 
revision of the natural order Hederacem, and gives a desoription and 
handsome coloured illustration of the genus Sciadodendron, a tree of 
the ivy group, which is met at Panama, and is used in the construo- 
tion of fences. 8. excelsum, which Dr. Seemann considers the ype 
of the genus, is a tree which reaches a height of sixty feet, ita bark is 
corky and of a greyish colour. It seldom flowers, and when in 
blossom it is without leaves, the flower being of a greenish colour, 
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and growing from the old wood.—tThe question what is a weed, 
to which Dr. Seemann replied in the last No. of this Journal, has 
been taken up by Dr. Trimen, of St. Mary’s Hospital, who gives a 
weed much the same definition as Lord Palmerston gave to sewage, 
viz., that it is a plant in the wrong place. Dr. Seeman’s definition 
that a weed is “a naturalized herb, which has a soft and membra- 
naceous look,” &c., was more technical than appropriate, and is well 
supplanted by Dr. Trimen’s expression. ‘ A sunflower,” as the author 
properly observes, “in a field of turnips is as much a weed asa turnip 
in a flower-garden.” Dr. Trimen derives the term weed from the Saxon 
wedd. In the correspondence we see that Dr. Beigel has returned 
to the Plewrococcus controversy. He quotes a letter from M. Robin 
which now decides the point at issue between Dr. Beigel and 
Dr. T. Fox, by- showing that the hair-parasite oxamined and described 
by the former is really Plewrococcus. Rabenhorst recognises the species 
as P. Beigeli. 

The Quarterly Jowrnal of Science contains one of the ablest defences 
of the Law of Natural Selection which have yet been published. In the 
article on “ Creation by Law,” Mr. Alfred R. Wallace displays a dissection 
of the Duke of Argyll’s “ Reign of Law.” It would be out of the question 
in our space to attempt even an abstract of this paper; but we would 
urge upon those who have not read Mr. Wallace’s paper in the West- 
minster Review, to take up this article and study it carefully. The 
other papers have little general or special interest to recommend them, 
save that on “The Luminosity of the Sea,” by Dr. Cuthbert Colling- 
wood. This is a pleasant summary of our knowledge of the phospho- 
rescence of animals, but the subject bas already been so ably treated 
by M. de Quatrefages in the Popular Science Review, that Dr. Colling- 
wood has little of novelty to tell us. We notice two points in this 
journal which strike us as worthy of attention. One is the entire 
absence of reviews of books, and the other is the rapid and thorough 
conversion of the journal to Darwinian principles. 

The Popular Science Review is @ more bulky number than usual. 
Its first article, by Dr. Forbes, F.R.S., is likely to create a sensation 
in the geological world, since it contains a distinct refutation of the 
saying that “mountains should not be looked at through micro- 
scopes.” Perhaps the greatest difficulty which presents itself to the 
physical geologist is the diagnosis of rocks, the distinction between 
those which have resulted from igneous action and those which are 
properly called aqueous. Hitherto this distinction has been based upon 
chemical composition and general form of the specimens examined. 
This method has, however, often proved fallacious, and it has been 
found by Mr. Forbes to be very deceptive. He therefore tried what 
assistance he could derive from the microscopic examination of the 
rock-sections, and found that the microscope revealed differences 
between rocks which in all external appearances were identical. In 
the paper before us he gives to the geological world for the first time 
the results of his microscopic examinations of several apparently 
similar rocks, and in the coloured plates which accompany it Mr. 
Tuffen West has most faithfully delineated the several peculiarities of 
structure by which rocks may be distinguished. Henceforth, then, the 
hammer and test-tube will not be the only companions of the 
geologist; the microscope must be added as a most reliable aid in 
diagnosis. ** Why the Leaves Fall” is the title of a paper by Dr. 
Maxwell T. Masters, in which we are told the nature of the various 
changes, chemical and physical, which produce the fall of the leaf. 
Mr. E. Ray Lankester gives an exhaustive account of the Planarian 
worms, those curious transparent, leech-like creatures which abound 
in ponds and streams, and about which our ordinary treatises on 
natural history are so strangely silent.——‘“ A Message from the 
Stars” is explained to us by Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., who shows 
how closely related are the ordinary laws by which oil travels along a 
cotton-wick to the singular law of occlusion, which has been lately 
stated by the Master of the Mint, Professor Graham. Mr. Hunt 
styles his article a “ Message from the Stars” because the phenomena 
of occlusion explains the singular fact of the presence of hydrogen in 
meteoric stones by showing that the iron, when passing in a heated 
state through the atmosphere of some distant star, shut in (occluded) 
the hydrogen through which it passed.——In “ Ventilation and Ven- 
tilators,” the editor (Dr. Lawson) gives an analysis of the evidence of 
Drs. Angus Smith, E. Parkes, and Professor Donkin, laid before the 
recent “cubic space” commission. Dr. Lawson gives a description 
of the different forms of approved ventilators, and endeavours to 
simplify processes of ventilation by explaining how much air per head 
per hour is required for healthy respiration, and by showing how this 
quantity may be most easily introduced into sitting-rooms. The 
last article is by Dr. Richardson, and is styled ‘The Physics of the 
Brain.” It contains an account of the author’s late experiments on 
the frozen brain of animals, and lays down the foundation of a rational 
system of metaphysics and of a material phrenology. The Reviews 
and Summary of Scientific Progress of the quarter extend over more 
than sixty pages. 

The Intellectual Observer is rather behind the time in treating its 
readers to an article on “‘ Venus’s Flower-basket,” since the subject 
was exhaustively dealt with by Dr. J. EB. Gray, F.R.S., in one of the 
periodicals for July. Still, both the article by Mr. H. J. Siack and 
the plate are excellent. The one gives all that is known of the natural 
history and structure of the singular sponge of the Philippine islands, 
and the latter contains a handsome representation of the white coral- 
like skeleton.——“ Dress according to Statute” is an amusing paper 
by Mr. Francis W. Roweell, and is full of ancient dress lore. The 
quotations from the “ Brute Chronicle” are full of historical and 
literary interest, since they give us a graphic and doubtless truthful 
account of the rage for dress prevalent during the reign of Edward ILI. 

We have an excellent archeological paper under the head of “ The 
Grave Mounds of Derbyshire,” by Mr. L. Jewitt. The author divides 
these relics into those of the (1) Celtic, the (2) Romano-British, and 























int of th Mr. R. 8. Procto i ee 
point of the compass. r. KR. 8. Proctor gives a 
*‘ Shooting Stars,” and enters into a aA. i posi of 
astronomical conditions under which meteors appear.—_« 4 
the Pleistocene Mammals of Great Britain,” ig simply a paper Ye 
Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, at the Congrés Paléoethnologique.——-Thr™ by 
on the “ Abyssinian Expedition” will doubtless be read by a on 
but we cannot say it satisfies us. Professor Ansted has done me 
more than give a popular summary of the results of travellers j 
Eastern Africa. These have already been put fully before the rn 
but they by no means give us either full or reliable information _ 

The present number of the Edinburgh Medical Journal ig de 
to students, but its articles are strictly professional. ae 

In Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip there is a paper which should ha 
appeared earlier. Under the title of “ Left by the Tide,” the olin 
gives an account of the various interesting creatures which ma be 
found among the rocks at low-water. The illustrations are bor 
‘done, but the Alcyonidium ought to have been made to exhibi its 
polypites. 

The editor of the Natwralists’ Note-Book displays an excellent dis. 
crimination in his selection of natural-history cullings. Hig journal 
is a veritable Public Opinion for the naturalist, and deserves com, 
mendation and support. 

The Medical Mirror contains a review of the recently-translated 
treatise of Griesenger on “ Mental Pathology and Therapeutics.” [p 
this there is considerable literary skill displayed, and a good deal of 
cute reasoning, but there is an absence of the broad and compre- 
hensive method so necessary in treating of metaphysical questions, 

We have received the Floral World and the Artizan, 











LITERARY NOTES. 
By THE TATLER, 


BooK-MADNESS, upon which Dibdin has written so amusingly, 
and Mr. John Hill Burton, Historiographer Royal of Scotland, 
so pleasantly, is the most respectable of all kinds of insanity, 
Does it not rather evidence the greatest sanity of all? But 
grant that it is a mania, it is well that some have it. How 
many pleasant hours does it not afford? Who would be 
awakened from it? and who, when awakened, would not ex- 
claim with the madman in Horace— 

** Pol me occidistis amici 
Non servastis ” ? 
Such reflections come naturally to a booklover when returning 
from the inspection of the sweetest, purest, most perfect, charm- 
ing little duodecimo ever seen, just rescued from the jaws of 
darkness, and recovered as fresh, new, and pretty as from the 
hands of that Elizabethan binder who, nearly three hundred years 
ago, covered it with virgin vellum. In the Ashborne portrait 
of Shakespeare, non-authentic perhaps, but of the time, one 
may see the great bard holding such a volume, with strings on 
the front of the limp binding, ready to tie up so rich a col- 
lection of sweets as the “ Venus and Adonis.” Let me give the 
bare announcement of the discovery in the usual newspaper 
formula; but no; suffice it to say that Mr. Charles Edmonds, 
of the firm of Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, and himself favour- 
ably known in literature for a carefully annotated edition of 
the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, did in rearranging the library 
of Sir Charles Isham, at Lamport, in Northamptonshire, dis 
cover this little book, an edition of “ Venus and Adonis,” by 
Mr. William Shakespeare, printed for William Leake, in 15°. 
This edition has been hitherto unknown to all Shakespeara” 
collectors and editors. Lowndes does not mention it; his first 
edition is of 1593, and of that Malone’s copy, for which he 
gave £25, is in the Bodleian. As the poem was licensed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1593, April 13th, this, no doubt, 
was the first edition, and Mr. Edmonds’s discovery is only vl 


and on account of its great purity and freshness. The way r 
which the lucky finder handles the treasure as he exhibits ! 
to the greedy eyes of book-collectors, and the triumphant nole 
he sounded in the J'imes on its discovery are worth noting; 
the latter as a curiosity in bibliomaniacal literature. _ a 
Mr. Dickens, still rather lame from his accident, 18 yet 
be seen in London. He does not sail from our shores 
the 9th of next month. Those who know America prophey 
that he will have a great reception in the southern and 


cities, and also in the Athens of America—Boston. of 
New York it may be that the Yankee-Irish press may he 4 


some little anti-English demonstration, basing it upo? 





truthful representations of Scadder, Pogram, the wa wre 


| spondent of the New York Stabber, and other cha - 

‘in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” and certain representation® 
“American Notes.” However, it is but fair to say 
Americans thank the great author for the lesson he eat 


(3) the Anglo-Saxon periods; and in the present article he treats of them; and the utter truth to nature—American natare 


the Celtic remains. His remarks are illustrated by a series of wood. 
cuts, from which those who are curious in such matters may learn the 
peculiar positions in which the skeletons lie, both with regard to the 
particular pose, and to the relation of the length of the body to the 


is—of the portraits drawn. Surely, liberty must be a moe The 


if he who paints so truly be blamed for his tra’. 


‘ng ton. 
, Americans are fond of talking about General Washing 


able on account of its being the single exemplar of an edition, 
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t them imitate a greater general and a more ardent republi- 
ye _—General Cromwell, who dared to say, “ Paint me asI am; 
‘of me with my warts.” It was not a hero but a woman 
to be drawn without a shadow to her face. 
burne has been writing a very praiseful critique 
f a brother poet—Mr. Arnold ; and in it—while, as the Spec- 
poe has it, he lets off certain beautiful fireworks, merely to 
ow himself, and, instead of criticising, attitudinizes—he 
alks tall talk of the pathos of Wordsworth, and suddenly 
rdsworth becomes the finest poet in England pre-eminent 


gho desired 
Mr. Swin 


t 


aa We know how high Mr. Swinburne can go in lauda- 
mF We grant all he says about the great Lake poet; but it 


‘snot long ago that, in a preface to a selection of Byron, he 
declared that Wordsworth was no poet at all—merely a 
culinary poet, a gatherer of poetic garden-stuff. Happy must 
the critic be in being able to congratulate the author of 
« Atalanta” in having grown older—and wiser. 

The mention of Lord Byron’s name reminds me that Sir 
John Bowring calls attention to the fact of “The Byron 
Albom” having been “ fraudulently removed from the place 
of its destination,” Hucknall Torkard, the poet’s burial-place. 
It is believed that the album has been sold to some book 
cllector, and has passed to the United States. We wish the 
great United States joy of their possession. A copy of that 
album which lies near me has convinced me that it contains 
ys much nonsense as perhaps any two albums in Great Britain, 
and that is saying a great deal. 

The old lady who kept Shakespeare’s house at Stratford 
being found back in her “ rint,” was evicted, and wreaked her 
spite, as everybody knows, by washing out all the names of 
the illustrious visitors to that humble but yet wondrous 
“shrine.” Luckily she put no size in the whitewash, and 
being rubbed off, there are the names fresh as ever. Some 
one proposes now to restore Cowper’s summer-house at Olney, 
and it is concerning this that Mr. W. H. Collingridge, of the 
(ity Press, writes to a contemporary that certain people have 
“over-estimated the value of the names pencilled on the walls 
of the summer-house at Olney. Some of them are, it is 
tre, ‘familiar in our mouths as household words,’ but I am 
very doubtful if all these are genuine, while the majority are 
unknown to fame, and many are undoubtedly of the class 
referred to by Cowper, when speaking of the Alcove he says :— 

* Not all its pride secures 
The grand retreat from injuries impressed 
By rural carvers, who with knives deface 


The panels, leaving an obscure rude name, 
In characters uncouth and spelt amiss.’ 


There are, however, no doubt, some autographs that are worth 
preserving, but it is obvious that to restore the summer-house, 
vhich is only a lath-and-plaster erection, in the way that has 
ben suggested, would very effectually get rid of all these 
ignatures at a stroke. Nor is this renovation really needed. 
The late Mr. Anthony Morris, who held that part of the garden 
‘ontaining the summer-house (which was divided many years 
‘nee from the dwelling-hoase, in which in all probability most 
of Cowper’s productions were penned), took a just pride in 
keeping it in good order; and having been to Olney during the 
past month, I can testify to the fact that it is far from being 
2 the ruinous condition that might be imagined from the 
tatements made respecting it. If, however, it is thought desi- 
le to raise a memorial to Cowper—and I as an ‘ Olney boy’ 
terlainly think so—why should not the suggestion thrown out 
sme time since be adopted, and a memorial hall erected ? 
‘ets that are identified in any way with celebrated men 
eenerally have something to show for the fact ; and why should 
e va where ‘Newton preached and Cowper sang’ be worse 
iene respect than others similarly situated? The inha- 
w of Olney are not deficient in public spirit; and as the 
of Dartmouth, who is lord of the manor, has made a good 
ag 2 offering £10091 venture to hope that ere long some- 
‘ ngible will be accomplished.” This is the right way to 

M. Let the public subseribe if it likes, but it seems to us 
tla curiosities have only a local tie. Let Olney itself 
ia pratit its poetic son. Look at Scotland how it has expressed 
,, > sttnde to Scott and Burns; and what does it not owe to 
My sons ? how many thousands of pounds do tourists, led 
lad?” or indirectly by Scott and Burns, not spend in Scot- 
Olney will do its duty and show a public spirit, it 

the vt ave a well-preserved “summer-house”—nay, a statue 


atte = Christian poet who so loved it, and who has shed 
ole 








to start as a poetess! A volume from her pen will shortly be 
published in Paris. If she writes as well (?) as she acts, the 
critics will have a treat. 

Mr. James Hannay, it is said, has secured the editorship of 
one of our monthly magazines. Times perhaps are changed, 
and men in them, The Idler, a magazine deserving of more 
success than it met with on its production—some years back 
—was, we believe, paternally, not editorially, under Mr. 
Hannay’s care. Let us wish him success with this new under- 
taking. Truly, he brings more capacity and acquirements to 
the task than many of his brother editors. 

A correspondent in the last number of Notes and Queries 
has been calling attention to the grating, disagreeable, or 
injurious peculiarities attaching to all words possessing the 
combined letters rk—e. g., irk, cork, croak, shriek, shark, shirk, 
dark, and numerous others appended by him; and he adds 
that it must be agreed that the letters rk are not pleasing as 
“lingual associates.” Of course there are exceptions. We 
think the subject of pleasant and unpleasant consonantal con- 
junctions is a larger one for discussion than at first sight may 
appear. Take the combination sn. There are few words 
beginning with these consonants possessed of pleasant associa- 
tions—e. g., sneak, snarl, snack, sneer, snivel, snudge, snore 
(we except the word snug); and no doubt there are many other 
combinations which could be adduced, having similar and other 
peculiar features. Etymological study of this description would 
well repay attention. 

Mr. Edmund Yates is a very successful novelist, and not 
without merit, either. We agree with him in his letter to the 
Atheneum, “that the system of ascribing anonymous articles 
to writers whose names are more or less known is most perni- 
cious, and can not be sufficiently reprobated.” But one 
of his assertions preceding this may be questioned. “I 
never wrote a pretty advertisement ;” “ nor ever penned an 
‘Evening by Starlight’ anywhere.” From information that 
we have received, we are enabled to state that Mr. Yates has 
not only written one but several of those papers, and that he 
absolutely wrote the very first one that appeared! Is our 
informant correct P 

Mr. Walter W. Skeat writes to a contemporary concerning 
the long-promised Dictionary of the Philological Society, 
“Looking upon the work as capable of being divided into 
three parts—first, the collection of material; second, the 
arrangement of material; and third, the digestion and compi- 
lation from the material—it may safely be said that the former 
two of these are in a very forward and, practically, in a not 
very incomplete state; and that the third part, far the heaviest 
and demanding the most time, is being pushed on as well as 
it can be, and has made such considerable progress that parts 
of most of the letters are nearly ready for the press.” He 
appeals for the assistance of scholars possessing “ ability, 
patience, industry, accuracy, and leisure.” 

The fate of the unfortunate Maximilian seems to have fired 
publishers with a desire to produce works on Mexico, more or 
less bearing upon recent events that have happened in that 
country. Already we have announced :—‘ With Maximilian 
in Mexico,” by M. de Alvesleben, late Lieutenant in the 
Imperial Mexican Army; “The Court of Mexico,” by the 
Countess Paula von Kollonitz, late Lady in Waiting to the 
Empress Charlotte; and “ Recollections of my Life,” by 

the late Emperor Maximilian. 

The Hon. Lewis Wingfield, a recent personator of the cha- 
racter of Minerva in Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of “ Ixion,” 
announces two volumes of travels in Algeria and Tunis with 
the title, “‘ Under the Palms.” 

Mr. W. H. Dixon’s new work is to be called “ Spiritual Wives.” 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish it. A novel in 3 vols, 
called “ Three Wives,” and also a work by that unspiritual 
wife of Lord Byron, the Countess Guiccioli, now the widow of 
the Marquis de Boissy, under the name of “ Lord Byron.” 

Mr. Dion Boucicault has succeeded in his endeavours to get 
a protection for the property of French authors, a notification 
having been given to that author by the Board of Trade, that 
the desires of dramatic authors will be granted, and that the 
next session will probably witness the passing of a Bill 
embodying the wishes of English authors, and some sort of 
justice to the French. Mr. Tom Robertson, as an English 
author who invents his own plots, is delighted at the prospect; 
Mr. Tom Taylor, who borrows his ready-made, is corre: 


spondingly dolefal. a 
“ Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian, 1802 to 1815,” is the 





What glory it can boast. 

Brom 2nd next? Poetry is in itself so elevating and. 
that it is with a feeling of revulsion that I note that 

Me 12? Isaacs Menken, whose indelicate photographs with 

are to be seen all over Paris and London, is about 


title of a work shortly forthcoming from the hands of the 


Countess Brownlow. ; 
The life of the Empress Eugénie’s confessor, Pore Lacordaire, 


is about to be published. Miss Greenwell is the writer of it. 
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Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville’s “ White Rose” is about to 
appear, in orthodox novel form, reprinted from the pages of 
the Fortnightly Review, 

Mr. Charles Darwin, author of the “ Origin of Species,” has 
a new work in the press—“* The Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication; or the Principles of Inheritance, 
Reversion, Crossing, Inter-breeding, and Election.” 

Mr. Wilkie Collins will write the new serial story for the 
pages of All the Year Round. 

Mr. E. Welby Pugin has in the press a work entitled, ‘“ Who 
was the Art Architect of the Westminster Palace?” It is to 
be published by Messrs. Longmans. 

An autograph fable of La Fontaine, “ L’Huitre et les 
Plaideurs,” has been sold during the last few days to the Salle 
Sylvestre for 150 francs. It will be remembered that one 
of Boileau’s best epigrams is upon this fable, and that it has 
been Englished by Pope in four stinging lines, the last two of 
which, from the mouth of the Lawyer (Le Plaideur), are 
these :— 


** We thrive at Westminster on fools like you. 
’Twas a fat oyster—keep the peace—Adieu! ” 


On the 9th instant the inauguration of a statue to Camoens 
took place amidst great pomp at Lisbon. Compare the 
“ Lusiad ” of Camoens with the plays of Shakespeare, in value, 
and then compare the gratitude of his countrymen with those 
of Shakespeare’s countrymen. Where is the Tercentenary 
statue of our great poet? where, by the way, the £1,800 sub- 
scribed by the members of the committee, so unfairly over- 
thrown? A Shakespeare retreat for authors and actors would 
be no bad form of memorial to the kindest, widest, and noblest 
genius ever given to any country. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
COMING WEEK. , 
Wepwxspay.—Great Popular Display of Fireworks and Bn 
Fountains, Cascade of Fire, Plight of Saucissons, Flight of 1,500 
Monpay to Frrpay.—Performances daily by the remarkable trot 
(s adj-Ali-Ben Mahommed, Director), No extra charge. One 8 
ixpence, saan Seunt® 
Saturpay.—Concert and Afternoon Promenade, Half-a-crow®. Ges 
Tickets free, wit 


io, is 
Norr.—The John 7. Ford, the small boat which crossed the Ae 
exhibited daily by Rev. Mr. Greatorex (Chaplain of Sailors _ and Orphas# 
of the Sarvivor, Armstrong (who is in attendance), and the Wido 
of those who perished, 
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